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N odd request this, yet I have 

nothing but alacrity in an- 
swering it. I will give you, but 
very bricfiy—just now I cannot, 
if 1 would, be prolix—I will give 
you the history of them all, and 
so, to begin: 

My family consists of four per- 
sons besides myself. At the head 
of it is Mrs. Elgar, a grave and se- 
date person, upwards of /orty. 

She was the daughter of a shoe- 
maker at Bath, who carried on 
large business; an only daughter. 
She married, at an early age, Tho- 
mas Elgar, originally a parish boy, 
charitably taken by her father, and 
gratuitously trained to his business. 
The lad behaved so well that when 
of age, his master transferred to 
him the superintendance of the 
workmen, and finally gave him his 
daughter, together with all his busi- 
ness, while he himself, growing 
into years and infirmity, withdrew 
from the cares of his profession. 

For a few years after marriage 
Elgar did very well, but graduaily 
he became inspired with insuitable 
ambition, left off histrade, became 
a malcontent politician, launched 
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out into expensive living, by which 
his character and fortune were im- 
paired, and, indeed, his personal 
safety endangered. 

On leaving business he removed 
to London, and became a revolu- 
tionist and demagogue. Finally, 
he thought proper to remove to 
America. 

Instead of profitably employing 
the remains of his fortune in es- 
tablishing himself in some trade in 
the city, or ou some farm in the 
western country, he idled months 
and years away in strolling through 
the streets, reading newspapers, and 
discussing the merits of ambassa- 
dors and treaties. At last, in 1795, 
the yellow fever overtook him, and 
he died, leaving his wife with a 
slender pittance, which, ina twelve 
month, was consumed. She also 
was sick, and her recovery was te- 
dious and expensive. 

She is an uneducated woman, 
but has good sense and lively feel- 
ings, and very skilful in household 
management. I knew her first at 
Bath, and heard a very favourable 
account of her domestic qualities. 
Her husband’s charaéter and situa- 
tion were known to me at that 
time, and I had great compassion 
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for her. I saw and heard nothing 
more of them, from my leaving 
England for Italy, till the winter 
after my coming hithers I want- 
ed some sewihg done, and inquir- 
ed for a suits ie person of Mrs. 
Wemyss, who direéted meto Mrs. 
Elgar? I went to see her forthwith, 
and you may think I was surprised 
on meeting with my old acquaint- 
ance in an obscure street and very 
mean lodging. I soon found her 
Situation to be inconvenient, if 
not distressful, and did all in my 
power to alleviate it. 

When I came to this house, I 
invited her to take charge of it, on 
terms which she gratefully accept- 
ed. Ihave no reason to regret my 

roceeding, for I have found in 
i a sweet, placid, and modest 
disposition; neat, diligent, metho- 
dical, of strict integrity, fully mis- 
tress of the household science, and 
studious to oblige me. 

She is not one whom I should 
seek for a companion. She has 
little curiosity, and few ideas in 
common with me. She is sensible, 
too much so, of inferiority and ob- 
ligation, and is, therefore, never 
forward or talkative. She has her 
own apartments, in which, when I 
want her, I must seek her; andshe 
receives my advances not ungrace- 
fully. 

I hope I behave to her in no im- 
proper manner. Her own proprie- 
ties of conduét, as well as my jus- 
tice, preserve us from all cavillings 
and disgusts. Irespeét her much, 
and my _ behaviour indicates it. 
There are different apartments, and 
occupations, and tastes, but, stri¢t- 
ly speaking, there is no inequality 
between us. 

She oversees the chamber and 
the kitchen. She direéts and notes 
the execution of every duty within 
doors, and goes to market, and 
takes care that there is a seasonable 
supply of all kinds of provision. 
She carefully preserves an account 
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of all expenses, and renders it to 
me every fortnight, at which time 
I give her the sum necessary for 
the ensuing fortnight, and. pay off 
every bill, undischarged by her at 
the time. 

She contrives to be busy through 
the day, has very few acquaintances, 
and seldom visits oftener than twice 
orthriceayear. Nocuriosity or love 
of recreation leads her abroad. She 
goes only when business calls; at 
other times is always at home. 

She is never idle. If not stirring 
about, she is at her needle, where 
lies her great skill, and which she 
plies with diligence. She work; 
for herself and fot me. She takes 
great pleasure in it, and having time 
enough, thinks herself obliged by 
the permission to be my seamstréss. 
In adjusting her wages, however, [ 
take this service into the account. 

She wants ho remuneration but 
what, in addition to lodging and 
board, will defray the expenses of 


dress. However, I give her three | 


hundred dollars a year, nine tenths 
of which she insists upon my keep. 
ing forher. I take care that, should 
any accident happen, my debt to 
lier shall be easily established; but, 
whether I die or live, indeed, | 
have so managed that she shall never 
want. 

Under her are two girls, one of 
whom attends the kitchen, and the 
other the chambers. One bakes, 
and boils, and keeps the kettles and 
the hearth in order; the other makes 
beds, sweeps, and rubs; and both 
together, with a good woman from 
abroad, are my laundresses. 

They are sisters. Jane and 
Hannah, one about twenty-two, 
and the other a year and an hali 
younger. Plain, as you know, in 
face, but of aspects not vulgar, and 
genteel in person. I have much 
concern for them, and am at some 
pains to keep them within discreet 
bounds. 

They are emigrants, like Mus. 
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Elgar. - Their father was a taylor, 
who lived a good while on the hard 
and scanty earnings of a journey- 
man, at Manchester. At length 
he scraped enough together to bring 
him, his wife, and two daughters to 
this land of golden promise to the 
oor. 

He stil] pursued his old vocation, 
and, though meanly, was able ta 
live much better than at home. 
Staunton mentioned the family first 
to me, at a time when an autumnal 
fever had made lamentable havock 
on the constitution and purse of 
poor Knowles. He described the 
wife as modest, well-looking, and 
neat; and the daughters as grown- 
up girls, whose mode of life could 
not be favourable to the formation 
of good habits. ‘They added to the 
burthen already too heavy for their 
father. 

I went to see them. I found 
their house indigent, but clean. 
The girls not unprepossessing in 
their countenance Ai: ex guise, and, 


as yet, evidently unspoilt by evil 


communication. I was very ear- 
nest to benefit this family in some 
way, but hardly knew how. 

The mother was enured to la- 
borious habits, and wanted to do 
something; so [ made her my laun- 
dress. I could think of nothing 
better for the girls, but to get them 
service in some liberal and decent 
family. 

While looking out for some such 
family, the plague of 1798 invaded 
us, so that I could do nothing then 
but help them to leave the city. I 
provided them a cottage a few miles 
from the Jersey shore, and took 
care that they should not want while 
obliged to be idle. 

On my return, having to provide 
an household of my own, I thought 
of Hannah and Jenny, and deter- 
mined to take them under my own 
care. My mode of living, and the 
duties of my house, had little re- 
semblance to the life they had al- 
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ways led, but I hoped to find them 
docile. I confided in my house- 
keeper’s patience and skill; and 
believed, that under her and my 
direction, they would soon be qua- 
lified to do as I would have them. 

Their conduét has not been fault- 
less, and has given me some uneasi- 
ness and trouble; but it has been 
much less faulty, and their intel- 
leéts are less torpid than their early 
education had taught me to expect. 
I looked to find in them a spirit 
more unmanagable, and tempers 
far more volatile and stubborn than 
I have found. 

I expect not wonders from any 
system of treatment which I can 
adopt, but I do not question my 
power ta make them ultimately 
worthy and respectable women. 

At least, I have great delight in 
seeing the advantages of their pre- 
sent situation over their former 
one. Their security from vice, 
their personal ease, their vivacity 
are absolute under this roof, and 
they know that my kindness will 
not be confined to them merely 
while living with me. 

It was easy to make up such a 
fund among my friends as_ has 
changed Knowles from a journey- 
man into a master workman. You, 
as well as many others, have had 
experience of his punctuality and 
skill, and I doubt not, but that, in 
time, he will become a useful and 
substantial citizen. The honest 
couple have much confidence in 
my discreet government, and are 
very anxious that their girls should 
remain with me, till they find hus- 
bands to their minds; and I hope 
they may, for they suit me better 
than one in an hundred others 
would be likely to do. 

Lucy Franks has no stated em- 
ployment of an household nature. 
Her duty is to take care of my lit- 
tle girl; to dress and undress her; 
to sleep wich her; to walk with her; 
to sport with her; and, in some 
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sort, to instruét her in a thousand 
things useful to be known. 

Lucy’s history is not an ordinary 
tale. Her father wasa Frenchman 
by descent, but being born and na- 
turalized in Tuscany, changed his 
name trom Francois, to Franccini. 
His trade was that of a musician, 
and his dwelling place was Leghorn. 
He married a Sienese girl, and 
quickly had a family of five daugh- 
ters. 

He played at operas and private 
concerts, and made out to live. 
He was thoughtless and imprudent, 
and the gains of the year were gene- 
rally consumed at the end of it. 
As to his children, he treated them 
with good nature, but had neither 
the will nor the power to provide 
them a proper education. Hearing 
nothing but their father’s Oboe at 
home, they insensibly contracted 
musical inclinations, ‘and as soon 
as their fingers became flexible 
enough, were seated, all day long, 
at the harp and the cembalo. 

He died in the vigour of his age, 
and left his wife tosupporta burthen, 
in the maintenance of his family, 
to which she was wholly unequal. 
Atthistime, Lucia, the eldest daugh- 
ter, was thirteen years of age, tall 
and extremely beautiful. 

This girl had been the pride of 
her father, and he built great hopes 
upon her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. His notions, however, of 
what was desirable and fitting for 
his daughter, were such as are only 
to be found in Italy. 

Her parents wanted her to be 
skilled in dancing, music, and the 
theatrical art, not merely for the 
sake of gaining riches and fame up- 
on the stage, but to secure a gain- 
ful establishment of a different 
kind. mean not marriage. The 
passions of the other sex they wish- 
ed to be subservient to their girl’s 
views, but they cared not whether 
marriage sanctioned the intercourse 
or not. Such are Italian morals. 


The mother’s necessities made 
her look out for a purchaser of the 
daughter’s beauty earlier than she 
would otherwise have done. A 
young and dissolute traveller from 
England, having seen the victim, 
and discovering the mother’s cha-~ 
racter, hastened to strike a bargain. 

I was, at that time, on a visit to 
Leghorn, to the family of an Eng- 
lish merchant. We were some- 
times visited by this English youth, 


and others of his countrymen. The 
frequency of such bargains as I have 


described, and the little disgrace 
annexed to them by the customs of 
the country, made the parties very 
little solicitous for secrecy, so that 
the intended transfer was easily dis- 
covered. 

I confess my indignation and 
my pity were greatly excited by 
this discovery. These emotions 
were enlianced by a private visit 
which I made to the signorella. I 
found her just rising into youth, 
lovely, innocent, and void of ap- 
prehension as of guilt, a fancy 
sprightly and active, and an heart 
confiding and affectionate, and evi- 
dently formed for a sphere different 
from that in which she seemed des- 
tined to move. I was determined 
to save her from the ruin that 
threatened her, yet the suitable 
means did not readily occur to me. 
I was a good deal perplexed in what 
manner to act. 

I told the story, and disclosed 
my wishes and perplexities in a 
letter to my father, who was then 
at Pisa. He applauded my resolu- 
tions, and direéted me in what 
manner to proceed to effeé them. 

By his advice, I again visited the 
mother and daughter, and profess- 
ing to have formed a great attach- 
ment for the girl, expressed my 
anxious wishes that she might be 
allowed to take up her abode with 
me. To enforce this request, I 
offered, in order to compeusate the 
mother for the absence of her child, 
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a sum, not considerable in itself, 
but much larger than she had bar- 
gained to receive from another 
quarter. 

This unhappy woman listened 
eagerly to my proposal, professed 
much love for her child, and much 
gratitude to one who offered thus to 
take charge of the girl’s future wel- 
fare and subsistence, but declined 
an immediate determination. This 
delay I soon found to arise from the 
view of raising the price of her 
daughter’s honour to the English- 
man, by mentioning it to him, and, 
perhaps, exaggerating my proposals. 

By dint of importunity, however, 
by raising my offers, and by re- 
monstrating with her on the guilt 
of her designs, and the misery to 
which her child might be reserved 
by accompanying a foreigner to an 
unknown land, and particularly to 
a land of heretics, where her re/z- 
gious faith would be in extreme 
danger of perversion, I at length 
prevailed with her. I had previ- 
vusly won the heart of the pliant 
and simple girl, and made her a 
warm advocate of my scheme. I 
immediately carried her away with 
me to Florence. 

This girl’s accomplishments were 
such as to set her on a level with 
females of her age of any rank. 
Few daughters, perhaps, of Dukes 
and Marquisses, had a mind more 
elevated above meanness; but I did 
not receive her as my equal or my 
friend. Her birth and poverty 
were supposed not to place her 
higher than a decent service in an 
affluent family; and it was as my 
personal or favourite attendant 
merely that I received her from the 
hands of her mother. 

In this situation she was now 
placed. Few of its toils were al- 
lotted to her, but every familiarity 
on my side was to be regarded as a 
condescention, and every liberal or 
pleasurable pursuit in her, was to 
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be numbered among occasional in- 
dulgences. 

She found in me a solicitude and 
fondness little short of whata mothet 
might feel. 1 was then new to the 
Italian language, and found great 
profit in conversing with one who 
had been targht elocution as an art, 
and who was inistress of all the 
Tuscan graces. Useful knowledge 
I imagined to be no wise inconsist- 
ent with any business or station in 
life; and I endeavoured, by talk 
and by books, to endow her mind 
with right principles. 

She is now nineteen years of age, 
and time has not fulfilled all the 
promises of beauty which appeared 
at thirteen; but still, she is a 
charming creature. My age, and 
my treatment of her, make her re- 
gard me with as much reverence as 
love. Her attachment cannot, I 
think, be exceeded; and long habit, 
as well as her intrinsic merit, has 
made her indispensible to my happi- 
ness. My little girl has been her 
charge ever since its birth, and any 
mishap befalling it, [ verily believe, 
would cost Lucy a sharper pang 
than it would cost me. 

The child and she are always to- 
gether; of course, she Is frequently 
in my company. When without 
visitants, she eats and drinks with 
me. She is frequently my ama- 
nuensis and my reader, and I talk 
and sew with her. 

Her dress is much less costly and 
shewy than mine, but, if custom 
did not require this difference from 
us, my taste would never have sug- 
gested it. I delight to see her na- 
tive graces set off with elegant sim- 
plicity, and I make her dress just 
as I would dress myself did [ not 
think some regard proper to be paid 
to custom and general opinion. 

You have asked me what I wish 
or expect to be the future destiny 
of Lucy, and I scarcely know how 
to answer. There can be but one 
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event which can separate us, and 
that is her marriage; but her per- 
feét artlessness, her shyness and 
timidity to all persons of your sex, 
seems an insuperable bar to the 
forming of that kind of conneétion. 
She is so —r to regard her- 
self as nothing in society, and 
shrinks so much es herself and 
into a corner when visitants enter, 
that she is not likely to be known 
beyond the family. 

She has an excellent acquaint- 
ance with English, and understands 
all that is said in her hearing; but 
she will seldom dare to speak Eng- 
lish to a stranger. She has a trem- 
bling consciousness of imperfec- 
tion in this respeét, which hinders 
her from making the attempt. 

I confess that [ am not displeased 
with these timorous reserves. She 
js not unhappy with them, They 
concenter, as it were, her thoughts 
and affections to me and to my 
child. They maintain that spot- 
Jess and untarnished purity of mind, 
that almost infantile innocence 
which has ever distinguished her. 

To me’ she has no_ reserves. 
Her heart is always open to my 
scrutiny; Open to its innermost re- 
cesses. We talk together very 
much, all in her own charming 
dialeét, in whose praise you know 
how much of an enthusiast I am. 
In itself, but especially from her 
lips, it is only well regulated music. 

I talk with no other as [ talk 
with her. There is a set of objects 
and ideas limited to us alone. Itis 
not narrative or reasoning. It is 
pure talk; the uttering all that 
comes, be it coherent or vague, 
doubtful or true. It answers more 
perfeétly than any thing else I ever 
met with, to what may be called 
thinking aloud; partly owing to 
our having shared together the ad- 
ventures and afflictions of so many 
past years; partly to the sympathy 
of feelings in the same objeét, for 
my child knows no difference be- 
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you Can imagine. 






tween its mother and its nurse, but 
that one talks English, and the 
other Siennese to her; but partly 
too, it rises, I imagine, from that 
flexile and fluid language that we 
always use. 

So long residence in Italy, has 
made me know it better than my 
native English; at least, I utter it 
more pr omptly. ’Tis a vocal lapse, 
whose celerity, like that of a down- 
ward stream, needs no foreign im- 
pulse to enable it to keep its tenour, 
In talking it, I seem to feed on 
thoughts that voluntary move to the 
lips. 

But the chief delights of this in- 
tercourse flow from her exertions, 
and not mine. She is my only 
and my favourite musician; but 
that is not all; she is also my re- 
hearser. When I want poetry, I 
find it in her voice or her memory. 
Like Italians, educated as she has 
been, she has most of the popular 
epics and dramas by rote; and these 
she sings or says to me just as my 
humour direéts. I can image to 
myself no gratification of the senses 
or fancy greater than what her mu- 
sic and her recitations afford me. 

I love her—but I want the words 
to say how much. [am proud of 
her, and of myself, when I think 
of my relation to her. O, my 
friend! this creature is a precious 
deposit, intrusted to my charge by 
heaven, and never shall I prove 
faithless to the trust. 

Such is my family. All females 
vou perceive. I want no man about 
me. In that respect, I would have 
my house to be a convent, and I ta 
be the mistress of it. Here I can 
reign without scruple; but to go- 
vern men was never my province. 

You may well believe that Iam 
happy in the midst of such a fami- 
ly, and I am so, but far more than 
You can only 
have a glimpse of that delightfui 
spectacle of which J have a full 
view, Besides, the present scene 
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is the close of a very long series of 
turbulences and trials, the contrast 
of which, to my present safety and 
repose, contributes to enhance their 


value. 


i 
On CONVERSATION. 


T is a pity that the most useful 
of intellectual exertions is at 
the same time the most difficult, but 
such is definition. ‘The difficulty, 
indeed, disposes us to decry the 
utility, and to call for definitions is, 
now-a-days, accounted impolite. 
That readiness and accuracy of con- 
ception and command of language 
requisite to answer such calls, being 
seldom or never possessed, the call 
is heard generally with anger and 
impatience, and he that is used to 
make it may pass for logician or 
philosopher, but will never be 
ranked with polite men; politeness 
being merely the art of pleasing, di- 
rectly, by soothing the vanity or 
banqueting the passions of others, 
or, indirectly, by avoiding accusa- 
tion, and helping others to conceal 
their incapacity or ignorance. 

The demand for definitions is 
part of the Socratic mode of talking ; 
a mode which has gotten its name 
from one of the wisest and most 
benevolent of men, but which is 
looked upon, in most companies, 
as rude and clownish, or, at least, 
as domineering and pedantic. It 
implies, in him that employs it, a 
belief not only of the error of his 
associate, but of his own power to 
rectify theerror. Indeed, it implies 
something still more obnoxious to 
the pride of man: it implies, in me 
that uses it, a belief that my com- 
panion may be made to confute him- 
self. 

The true mode of proceeding on 
those occasions seems very obvious. 
Ifmy companion be wrong in think- 
ing me in error, and in thinking 
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me self-confutable, let the truth 
show itself upon experiment. Let 
him take his own way, and, by put- 
ting questions, a5 many as he wishes, 
finally detect his own folly. 

If he be in the right, why be re- 
luctant to make it appear? Why 
be ashamed of our credulity or ig- 
norance? Why be so enamoured 
of our opinions as not willingly to 
subject them to scrutiny? Do his 
interrogations prove him to be in- 
solent or self-conceited? Let the 
promptitude with which we answer 
them, and adopt the inferences to 
which they inevitably lead, show 
our freedom, at least, from the 
same faults; and our alacrity in 
search of truth. 

When we angrily repulse a So- 
cratic questioner, what kind of 
temper do we manifest? Resent- 
ment, perhaps, at his insolence. 
The insolence of believing ws in an 
error, and of thinking it possible 
to make us confute ourselves. A 
heinous offence truly ! 

Suppose, however, that we yield 
way to his humour, and answer 
freely and ingenuously all his ques- 
tions; what will be the conse- 
quence? Either we shall ultimate- 
ly be found in the wrong, and be 
actually made to confute ourselves, 
or our questioner: will himself ap- 
pear to be deceived, and the humili- 
ation or conviction he designed for 
us, will redound upon himself. 

Suppose the first consequence 
take place; then it was proper that 
it should take place; nor will ge- 
nuine modesty, and the upright 
love of truth, labour to shun it. 
Our opinion was, indeed, errone- 
ous, and the questioner was in the 
right in supposing our error to be 
demonstrable. 

Suppose the latier consequence 
to take place; our judgment then 
is effe€tually vindicated, and the 
folly or rashness of the questioner 
is clearly established. Nor can 
these ends be accomplished any 
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otherwise. By sullenly declining 
to answer, or by openly rebuking 
the questioner, we do not accom- 
plish these ends. At best, we prove 
nothing but our own disapproba- 
tion of the questioner. We show 
our opinion of his insolence, but 
we do not convince others of bis 
folly. For aught that appears, it 
may be that 4e is right, that we are 
wrong, and that we could be made 
to confute ourselves. The other 
method is so natural, so ingenuous, 
so effeétual, that not to use it, im- 
plics, in the strongest manner, that 
we are doubtful or fearful of the 
consequences. 

The Socratic mode, you say, 1s 
always fallacious. Anan may ap- 
pear to conquer in this warfare, 
who yet does not deserve the vic- 
tory. Besides, every one has not 
his ideas and his words at hand. 
An artful questtoner may easily em- 
barrass and confound the dithdent, 
the involuble, the deficient in dex- 
terity, but may not enlighten or 
convince. 

This may be true, but affords no 
reason for declining the conflict. 
If he is not, in truth, victorious, 
your pride is saved: vour opinion, 
for which you havea parent’s fond- 
ness, is still yourown. You have 
only shown what, if true, it is only a 
censurable vanity that would labour 
to hide; that you -have not argu- 
ments and words by rote; that your 
conceptions are not clear, prompt, 
and lucidly arranged; and, to make 
no secret of this, freely to acknow- 
ledge, or clearly evince these detects, 
is behaviour far more worthy of au 
honest mind, than to betray resent- 
ment at the imputation, and io re- 
pay contempt with contempt. 

Contemipts repaying contempts, 
and reproaches exchanged for re- 
proaches; what do they prove? 
Generally nothing: but the utmost 
which they can possibly prove is, 
that our contemner deserves him- 
self to be contemned; our re- 
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proacher to be reproached in his 
turn. They do not vindicate our- 
selves. They evince not the false- 
hood of the charges made against us, 
and are, therefore, no wise satisfac- 
tory to a candid judge. X. 


ie 
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LL the knowledge of a science 
is, perhaps, contained in a 
knowledge of its terms. At any 
rate, no knowledge is complete 
without the knowledge of terms, 
If the terms be not the materials of 
a science, they are, at least, the 
tools with which these materials are 
wrought, and without possessing 
which, the materials are inert and 
useless. ° 

There is a subordinate, a popular 
advantage in the knowledge of sci- 
entific terms, proportioned to the 
general use that is made of them, 
and the frequency to which allusions 
are made to those ideas or things 
which they denote. They become 
parts of the ordinary language, and 
not to know them, becomes, in 
some sort, equivalent to ignorance 
of our native tongue. 

This is eminently true with re- 
gard to mathematical terms. The 
things denoted by them so constant- 
ly recur to the imagination, and are 
so often necessary to be mentioned, 
that there are few who have not ac- 
cidentally picked up some of them, 
and no one but who sometimes 
finds himself bewildered and dis- 
tressed for want of this knowledge. 

Line, surface, cylinder, polygon, are 
words in constant demand; and 
vague ideas are commonly annexed 
to them; but few who have not 
studied geometry, have taken the 
trouble to familiarize themselves to 
the true meaning of these terms, 
though this is a separate and insu- 
lated business, and is as easy as ne- 
cessary to accomplish, 
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I was led into these thoughts by 
a late conversation in which there 
was occasion to use the word /ine 
with more distinétness and precision 
than iscustomary. I then resolved 
that, though no mathematician, I 
would at least make haste to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the first 
among mathematical elements, and 
with that which most frequently 
occurs in books and discourse. It 
may perhaps be of use to some of 
your readers, who are not geome- 
tricians, to know the result of my 
inquiries; and those whv are, may 
not disdain to have their memories 
refreshed by a simple and perspicu- 
ous, and, perhaps, a somewhat new 
elucidation of the subject. 

Things are hard to be defined in 

roportion to their simplicity, un- 
boat to define a thing be nothing 
more than to say what it is not. 
Thus it isin answering that neces- 
sary question, What is a line? 

Every sensible objeé&t combines 
three properties, length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

The union of those three con- 
stitutes a solid. 

The union of length and breadth 
forms a surface. 

Length alone constitues a Jine. 
A line, therefore, is nothing more 
than Jeng th. 

Some have gone further than 
this; they have subtilized still more, 
and have asked, what is that which 
has neither length, breadth, or 
depth? in other words, what is 
that which is zothing? Their an- 
swer is, a joint. A point, there- 
fore, is a mere negation; a no- 
thing; and a mere nothing is—a 
point. 
According to them, a line is 
formed by putting many points; 
that is, many nothings, together. 
Length is formed by a series of 
things, the essence of which, sepa- 
rately, is to have no length. 

Unlearned minds are greatly puz- 
zled with the definition of a line, 

Vout. III. No. 2. 
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as consisting of points. They easily 
conceive, that many things, of dif- 
Jerent kinds, puttogether, will make 
a thing different from either of the 
separate ingredients, but combine 
ing things of the same kind, can, 
in their opinion, make no differ- 
ence but that of number or bulk. 
Buta million of things which indi- 
vidually have no dimensions at all, 
cannot constitute a thing which 
has dimension. Many such things 
cannot even make a thing /arger 
than a single one. Twenty snow- 
balls, on the contrary, may make a 


snow-ball larger than any one of 


the twenty, but a thousand snow- 
balls cannot make a piece of char- 
coal. 

A line, as the fluxion of 4 point, 
is no less incomprehensible to all 
but adepts, so that I content my- 
self with considering a line, as one 
of the three properties of matter 
called dimension, severed by a pro- 
cess of the understanding from the 
rest. 

If a single line be offered to our 
contemplation, we must say— 
What? That it isa single line. But 
we may say more, for if two lines 
be called up singly and successively, 
we may discover a difference be- 
tween them, a difference that is 
variable without end. 

This difference will be found to 
consist in the direction of the line. 

In reviewing the terms which 
flow from varieties in the direction 
of a single line, we shall be led to 
distribute them into two classes, 
into such as arise from the nature 
of a line’s direéfion, considered ab- 
solutely and in itself; and, next, 
into such as flow from considering 
that direction in relation to the di- 
rection of some adjacent line. The 
direction of a single line is, there- 
fore, two-fold—adssolute and relative. 

The inodifications of absolute di- 
rection are indefinite in number. 
One of this number has been call- 
ed by a proper name; all the rest 
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are likewise included under a sin- 
gle appellation. A single line, with 
a certain absolute direétion, is call- 
ed a streight line, every other than 
a streight line is a curve. 

All the curves are supposed to 
have some property in common 
with each other. Cannot we point 
it out, and cannot we dfime the 
difference between a streight line 
and a curve, and between the dif- 
ferent sorts of curves? 

Let us imagine the parts, of a 
series or succession of which, every 
line must consist.. The idea of ab- 
solute direction arises from the lo- 
cal relation which each of these 
parts bears to the rest. Where this 
relation is unvarying, throughout the 
whole series, where each part has 
one and the same relation to every 
other part, the line is a streight line. 
Where it continually varies, the 
line is a curve, and this varying di- 
rection is curvature. 

Curvature may, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as regular and irregular, 
and, also, as greater or less. 

Curvature is regular when every 
two contiguous parts bear the same 
relation to each other throughout 
the series. 

It is irregular, when the relation 
between contiguous parts is dif- 
ferent at different places of the line. 
There is but one degree of regular 
curvature, at which, if the line be 
indefinitely prolonged, both ends 
will meet and form the periphery of 
a circle. 

From considering the direction 
of a single line, in relation to that 
of another line adjacent to it, we 
gain the idea of what I call its re/a- 
tive direction. 

If the given line commencing at 
acertain point, preserves, through 
its whole extent, the same distance 
from a line adjacent, its direétion 
is farallel. Parallel lines may be 
streight or curved, but must al- 
ways be like each other in abso- 
ute direction. 


Curved parallels must be like 
each other, not only in absolute 
direction, but in the portion of 
space which they may be supposed 
to comprehend or traverse; thus, 

Curved parallels, which are arcs 
of circles, must be arcs of circles 
of the same diameter. 

A right line, whose distance from 
a right line adjacent, is not alike in 
all its parts, is inclined. 

There are different degrees of 
inclination. The greatest degree is 
that at which the inclined line, if 
prolonged, would touch the adja- 
cent one at a less distance than at 
any other degree of inclination, and 
this is called a pevfendicular. Lines, 
at other degrees of inclination, are 
said to be oblique. Any line, there- 
fore, inflected from a parallel direc- 
tion, is either perpendicular or 
oblique. Obliquity has an indefi- 
nite number of degrees. 

From the coincidence or touch- 
ing of two or more lines, there is 
generated what is called an angie. 
Several lines are requisite to make 
an angle, but not as ingredients or 
parts of awhole. An angle is form- 
ed by, but is not composed of se- 
veral lines. Parallel, perpendicu- 
lar, and oblique lines, must be ad- 
jacent tO, or in contact with others, 
but they are only the two latter, 
aud only the contad of these two 
that produces angles; an angle be- 
ing the ‘point at which they touch 
or meet. 

Meeting lines may be perpen- 
dicular, or, in different degrees, 
oblique. Does the meeting of lines 
thus different create a difference in 
the angle? No, for if the angle be 
different, there must be a scale or 
measure, by which to ascertain 
that difference. 

This is attempted to be done by 
creating a third line, to be in con- 
tact with the two first. Three lines 
thus disposed, may be regarded as 
a figure, that is, as the outlines or 
boundaries of a surface. 
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To produce this figure, the an- 
gle sought is made a centre of a cir- 
cle, and the third line is made the 
circumference of the circle. This 
circumference is divided into a fix- 
ed number of parts. The angle, 
or, in other words, the guwantity of 
the angle, is found by observing the 
number of these parts included be- 
tween the angle—forming lines as 
they cross or cut the circumference. 
‘Thus an angle is said to be of twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty degrees. 

An angle is not the portion of a 
certain curve called the periphery 
ofacircle. Such a portion is de- 
nominated an 4rc. An angle is not 
the portion of any line whatever, 
It cannot, then, properly be nam- 
ed, in consequence of measure- 
ments applied toa line. 

An angle is not a certain kind of 
line. It cannot then be named 
from the names of various sorts of 
lines. We cannot say perpendicu- 
lar or oblique angles. An angle, 
indeed, is no line at all. What 
then is it? 

A point; but a point has no di- 
mension; an angle, therefore, can- 
not be greater or less. 

An angle has been called, * the 
opening or inclination of two lines 
that meet.”’ 

Two lines proceeding from a cer- 
tain point, may be, frequently, said 
to ofen; but this term is used in re- 
lation to the space or distance be- 
tween them, that is, in relation to 
surface. We may conceive a figure 
of three sides or boundaries. ‘Two 
of these may be conceived to form 
the figure, by their ofening and 
striking both ona third line. 

This ofening is a trick of fancy, 
the opening lines being here sup- 
posed to move onward, and to be- 
come, at each moment, further from 
each other. 

Inclination is a like creature of 
the fancy; the lines, in this case, 
being imagined to approach in- 
stead of receding from each other. 
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Opening or inclining, therefore, 
though figuratively applied to lines, 
cannot be applied merely to that 
point at w! ich the lines meet. 

Angles have been said to be right, 
acute or obtuse. 

If right be here used in contra- 
diction to a curve, the use of it is 
vague. The quality of streightness 
in a line, has no analogy with any 
thing pertaining to an angle. Ifa 
right angle were to be an angle 
formed by right lines, this appella- 
tion would include what are now 
called obtuse and acute angles, 
since these may likewise be formed 
by right lines. 

Among the names given to an- 
gles, two of them, obtuse and 
acute, are suitable correlatives, but 
the third (ight), is framed upon 
some singular principle. It does 
not, as the unlearned might expect, 
denote a medium between, or a 
negation of acuteness and obtundity. 

But the terms acute and obtuse, 
used on this occasion, do not fully 
satisfy the mind. They do not 
imply the exclusive contemplation 
of the meeting point among several 
lines. 

Angles may certainly be formed 
by different means; by the meeting 
of lines, streight or curved, ob- 
lique or perpendicular; but the an- 
gle thus created, is, in all cases, 
one and the same. 

These remarks may, perhaps, 
be considered as excessive refine- 
ments, or as useless cavils, and, in 
truth, it was the design of this pa- 
per merely to define the establish- 
ed uses of words. 

The actual names of angles flow 
from the absolute direction, the 
relative direstion, and the number 
of the lines whose meeting points 
they are, 

Considering the absolute direc- 
tion: If the lines be right lines, 
the angle is a reétilineal angle. If 
the lines be curves, it is a curvili- 
neal angle. If it be formed by 
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lines of both sorts, it becomes a 
mixed angle.. 

Considering the relative direc- 
tion; The meeting of perpendicu- 
Jars makes a right angle. The 
meeting of oblique lines produces 
an acute or an obtuse angle; acute, 
if the opening be less, and obtuse, 
if the opening be greater than that 
of a right angle. 

The consideration of number 
will give birth to two denomina- 
tions. 

If the lines be only two, these 
lines may be regarded as bounding 
a surface, and as being the two 
sides of a figure. 

Every surface, the outlines only 
of which are contemplated, is con- 
sidered as A/ane or flat. 

The angle formed by two lines 


Line. (Single. Direction. 


Plural. Coincidence or 


Angle. { Direétion. 
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Absolute. 


only, is, therefore, called a plane 
angle. 

Three or more lines flowing 
from one point, must produce more 
surfaces than one; consequently, 
must pertain to a solid, and hence 
is called a solid angle. 

The upper point or apex of a 
pyramid, isa solid angle. 

Diameters, radii, diagonals, ax- 
es, arcs, tangents, secants, are dines ; 
but I have aimed at describing only 
the primitive and simple lines, con- 
sidered absolutely or in their rela- 
tion to other lines, and in doing 
this, have, I fear, put your reader’s 
patience to an hard trial. I shall, 
therefore, merely put the terms ex- 
plained in such a form, that the eye 
shall easily perceive their mutual 
relations and their distribution, 


Right line. 
Curve. 
Relative. § Parallel. 
Inclined. § Oblique. 
| Perpendicular, 
Absolute. ( Reétilineal. 
Curvilineal. 
Mixed. 
Relative. Acute. 
Right. 
Obtuse. 





| Number. } Solid, Bilineal. 


Solid. § Trilineal. 
Quadrilineal, &c. 
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HORT-HAND has grown con- 
siderably into use of late years. 
in some schools in Great Britain, 
it has been adopted as a part of or- 
dinary education, and the authors 
of schemes of short-hand writing are 
never tired of dwelling on its ex- 
cellencies and advantages. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to reflect 
a moment upon the possibility and 
limits of this accomplishment. 
Penmanship isan art of the high- 
est value, and, in the instruction of 


youth, the utmost stress should be 
laid upon it. No pains should be 
spared, at an age when the muscles 
are pliant and the joints flexible, to 
create the habits of a skilful pen- 
man. This skill, it is obvious to 
remark, comprehends two things, 
legibility and swiftness. 

It may seem superfluous to 
dwell upon the importance of /égi- 
bility. No argument seems neces- 
sary to prove, that one of the most 
essential qualities of good writing, 
is, that it may easily be read; and 
yet, nothing is more rare than to 
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find. writing that possesses this 
quality, even in a small degree. 
The power of comparing and in- 
ferring, in the human mind, is so 
great, and this power, in relation to 
written characters, 1s so much im- 
proved by exercise, that most pen- 
men place an excessive and unrea- 
sonable confidence in it, and neglect 
almostevery rule by which writing 
is made easily and accurately legi- 
ble. 

This negligence arises from the 
desire of expedition. In transcrib- 
ing our own words, or those of 
others, the movements of the hand 
are necessarily much more tardy 
than those of the jmagination or the 
tongue. Having thoughts and words 
in possession, we are impatient of 
that dilatory progress which the 
hand is obliged to make in render- 
ing them permanent and visible. 
Thus we hasten to the end, at the 
cost of elegance and perspicuity, 
and omit, or distort, syllables and 
letters, so that none but those ac- 
customed to our pen, or those 
versed in the business of decypher- 
ing, can make out our meaning; 
and he, indeed, must transcend his 
fellows by a wonderous distance, 
whose characters not only can be 
read, but read with absolute facility. 

How far may these excellences 
be attained? In what degree may 
swift penmanship be united with 
legible, is a question which every 
student should be at great pains to 
decide. There are many whose 
sole trade is penmanship, and many 
more whose professions require the 
very frequent use of it. ‘To such, 
it is not easy to overrate the im- 
portance of this inquiry. 

But few questions are harder to 
decide than this. We see, in num- 
berless instances, the astonishing 
swiftness and accuracy to which the 
movements of the hand and fingers 
can be brought. In managing the 
bow ofa violin, or touching the keys 
of an harpsichord, the quickness 
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and exactness of motions are 
such as to wear, to an unpractised 
observer, the appearance of some- 
thing preternatural. There are li- 
mits, no doubt, to our powers inall 
these respects; but these limits are 
scarcely definable, and, certain it is, 
that no length of practice, though 
every hour bring us nearer, will 
ever, in the longest life, enable us 
to reach these limits. 

In discussing this subje& witha 
friend of mine, who has been long 
used to the pen, he proposed to re- 
duce the question, in some degree, 
to the test of experiment, and to 
try, not what is possible for one, 
by long practice, to do, but what 
he or I, by fully or intensely exert- 
ing the moderate skill which each 
possessed, was already qualified to 
do. 

Our first experiment was to as- 
certain the time in which a given 
quantity of words could be read. 
For which end we took, as a book 
to which most readers, have access, 
the Dublin edition of Gibbon’s his- 
tory. A full page, that is, a page 
without notes, was found to con- 
tain 43 lines, and, on an average, 
390 words, and 650 syllables. 

This page we found could be 
read by the eye, without moving 
the lips, and with the utmost swift- 
ness consistent with the comprehen- 
sion of its meaning, in ove minute. 

It was then read aloud, with a 
distinét but very rapid articulation, 
in two minutes and an half. 

It was then read deliberately and 
emphatically, with the due inter- 
vals and pauses, in five minutes. 

We then proceeded to compare 
the eye and the tongue with the 
pen. My friend took paper and 
transcribed the page which had 
just been read, first, in bis swiftest 
hand, and next, with deliberation 
and exactness. The first copy was 
far from being illegible. It was 
much better than the hand which 
thousands of merchants, lawyers, 
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and authors habitually employ. 
Stull, however, it was somewhat 
indistin€l, and could not be read so 
easily as the printed page. This 
copy was finished in a very little 
less than fen minutes, and was exe- 
cuted in what I will call a current 
hand. (Festinate). 

The second copy was extremely 
regular and fair. All words were 
separate, and all the letters complete 
and distinét, and no one could wish 
to peruse charaéters more legible. 
This second copy was finished in a 
little less than swenty minutes, and 
was done in what may be called a 
deliberate hand. (Lenteé.) 

Allowances must always be made 
for casual intermissions and diver- 
sions of the eye and hand, both in 
reading and writing, but these al- 
lowances cannot be computed in 
general. Every reader must calcu- 
late them for himself. Meanwhile 
I state, with all its circumstances, 
what has actually been done. All 
cannot do this; but all, with slight 
efforts, may do this; and many 
there undoubtedly are who can ef- 
feét much more than this. Now 
what are the inferences? 

It appears that what may be 
hastily, but silently read in one 
minute, will require a period ten 
times longer to write it hastily, and 
twenty times longer to write it at 
leisure. 

A rapid articulation appears to 
exceed the current few by three- 
fourths; and the deliberate articula- 
tion exceeds the pen im Aaste only 
by one-half, and the pen at leisure 
by three-fourths. 

Till this experiment was made, 
I had been far from thinking the 
pen so dispatchfula tool. Ihad no 
previous conception that what was 
properly spoken or read in twenty 
minutes, could be adequately tran- 
scribed in forty. 

Before extraordinary modes of 
abbreviating writing be sought, we 
should investigate the powers of the 





methods already in use: and it is 
far more wise to carry known 
modes to higher perfeétion, than to 
invent new ones. 

An obvious method of contrac- 
tion consists in omission. For the 
sake of speed, we may omit letters, 
syllables, or words, It is manifest 
thata word may be easily read, not- 
withstanding the omission of some 
of its letters or syllables, and that 
sentences may be intelligible, in 
which one or more words are omit- 
ted. It is difficult to say to what 
extent these various kinds of omis- 
sion may be carried without pro- 
ducing difficulty or obscurity. But 
certainly every hour’s practice will 
lessen the difficulty which at first 
existed. 

The bones and sinews of every 
language, but especially of our’s, 
are its Consonants, Suppose our 
scheme of writing should entirely 
drop the use of vowels; or, at least, 
in all the cases in which, as obser- 
vation and experience may teach 
us, the disuse of them will not oc- 
casion ambiguity. 

We have been told thatan English 
student, who had occasion to make 
numerous memorandums and copies 
for his own use, and to maintain 
an exclusive but voluminous cor- 
respondence, adopted the vowel- 
dropping scheme to very great ad- 
vantage; but, to judge of this, it 
will be requisite to consider the pro- 
portion of vowels and consonants 
in the English language. 

Without stopping to explain the 
grounds on which I build my in- 
ferences, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve, that our consonants are dou- 
ble the number of our vowels, two 
consonants to one vowel being found 
to be the usual distribution. If we 
take away one third of our charac- 
ters, we shall lessen the toil of pen- 
manship by one third, and the 
speech or rehearsal of ten minutes, 
may then be recorded, not in twen- 
ty minutes, but in fourteen. 
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tn truth, however, the deduétion 
of one third of our letters, is not 
a diminution of the quantity of 
writing by one third, our conso- 
nants being doubly or trebly more 
complicated than our vowels. 
dropping vowels, therefore, we 
should not lessen the actual quan- 
tity of writing by more thana fifth; 
the proportions, therefore, even on 
the vowel-dropping scheme, be- 
tween reading and writing, would 
not much vary from that already 
stated. 

The end of short-hand, is to ena- 
ble the writer to keep pace with the 
reader or speaker, or, at least, to ap- 
proach more nearly to the speed of 
utterance, than is done by the com- 
mon methods. In what degree is 
this practicable ? 

Our written characters are far 
more complex than is necessary to 
the purposes of writing. Not one 
of our letters is the single modifica- 
tion of a line, yet all our alphabet 
might be exhibited by distinét and 
single modifications of the line. 
Few of our alphabetical characters 
represent elementary sounds, and 
none of them are elementary lines. 

By adopting more simple charac- 
ters, we might surely greatly expe- 
dite the business of writing. I will 
not mention the use of arbitrary 
forms, by which, indeed, we may 
carry abbreviation toan inconceiva- 
ble extent; but 1 should adhere 
merely to the use of characters 
different from the English ones. 

Most stenographical schemes de- 
note the vowels merely by the rela- 
tive position of a single dot, so that, 
to exhibit any vowel, a mere touch 
of the pen is necessary, such as at 
present is placed above the vowel 2. 
The benefits to dispatch of this 
mode, are manifest. 

But how shall we measure the ad- 
vantages of the simple, over the 
complex alphabet. Suppose the 
eye as easily peruses, and the hand 
as readily delineates the new letter 
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as the old one (and this faculty 
will inevitably flow from practice) : 
How many simple forms may be 
traced in the time requisite to trace 
the single English letter? 

The simple forms are, in this 
respect, equal to each other; but 
the complex, having different de- 
grees of complexity, are, of course, 
unequal to each other. 

According to the foregoing ex- 
periments, it appears that we can 
rapidly articulate 650 syllables in 
two minutes and an half, which is 
four syllables in a second. A syl- 
lable generally contains three char- 
acters. Can any stenographical 
hand trace twelve distinét charac- 
ters in a second? [am afraid it is 
impossible. 

It has likewise appeared that by 
the current hand, one syllable, or 
three charaéters, will demand at 
least a second. ‘To be equal to the 
speed of rapid utterance, stenogra- 
phy then must be four times as 
rapid as the current hand, a dispro- 
portion that cannot be conceived 
practicable without the abundant 
use of arbitrary signs. 

If we will try the experiment, 
we shall ascertain this matter clear- 
ly, and shall find that a stenogra- 
phical sign can be traced in the 
time that a syllable can be uttered, 
consequently, to keep pace with 
speech, either the three characters 
of which every syllable, on an 
average, Consists, must be repre- 
sented by one mew, but simple char- 
acter, or one only of the three must 
be retained, and the other two be 
inferred from the context. But one 
of every three is a vowel, and may 
prudently be dropped; the differ- 
ence, therefore, from a third rises 
to an half, and, consequently, it ap- 
pears that the advocal stenography 
is only twice as rapid as the cur- 
rent hand, and that rapid speech is, 
in like manner, only twice as ra- 

id as the abvocal stenography. 

Yut though stenography appears 
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thus unequal to rapid speech, it 
follows that it is equal to deliberate 
speaking, since, according to ex- 
periment, we find that the hasty 
utterer is twice as rapid as the /z- 
surely. 

The deliberate and hasty utter- 
ers, if their utterance be distinét, 
differ not in the time employed in 
enouncing a syllable, but merely 
in the intervals admitted between 
their syllables, words and senten- 
ces. For stenography to keep pace 
with any just elocution, the pen 
must take advantage of the pauses 
of the tongue, and must, there- 
fore, be unceasingly busy; but this 
unceasing activity is sufficient for 
the end. 

The deliberate speaker is a being 
midway between the precipitate, 
on the one hand, and the dilatory 
on the other; but men oftener fall 
into the last excess than into the 
former, and thus facilitate the task 
of the short-hand writer. 

From ail these observations, it 
appears that there is a mode of 
writing by which the common ut- 
terance of men can be equalled in 
speed, a truth which few persons 
are able to understand and betieve. 
They are, indeed, far from gather- 
ing it from the practice or the pre- 
cepts of short-hand writers, for 
there is seldom any one among 
them who attempis to keep pace 
with speaking, or who has practis- 
ed sufficiently to confer on him the 
power, or who is not negligent and 

rone torely upon his memory. 

The great source of improve- 
ment in this art, is the do¢trine of 
arbitrary signs. It would be im- 
SY to talk intelligibly on this 
subject, without exemplifying fi- 
gures; but it is not necessary, since, 
in proportion to the use of abitrary 
signs, Must we reinstate the vowels 
and omitted charaéters, and refine- 
ments, the adoption of which 1s 
consistent with the just use of time, 


can do no more than make an attive 
pen keep pace with a deliberate 
speaker. 


——_—__—— 


Differences between Prejudice and 
Prefossession. 


HESE words have differences 

that are not easily discovered 
or defined. I offer you my opi- 
nion on those differences with no 
great confidence; but I am a great 
Iriend to inquiries of this nature; 
and as some of your readers appear 
to resemble me in this respect, [ 
am willing to throw my mite into 
the common fund of instructive 
entertainment. 

These words may be considered 
in relation to their origin. ‘They 
have both the preposition Are be- 
fore them, and therefore imply an 
act or state Arevious to something 
else alluded to, or spoken of, Pre- 
judicium, or fore-decision, is an opi- 
nion or decision formed previous 
to inquiry or direct knowledge. 
Prepessessio, or fore-possession, is 
in like manner an affection of the 
mirid, a judgment or opinion, ad- 
mitted previous to direct know- 
ledge. Thus far, then, the two 
words agree, but here their agree- 
ment seems to stop. 

The objects of prejudice are 
either the charaéfers of men, or 
abstra& ofinions. It may relate to 
the character of the Methodist di- 
vine who is my next door neigh- 
bour, or to the dodfrines of John 
Westley. 

Prepossession seems, on the con- 
trary, limited to one only of those 
objects, and to spring up in rela- 
tion to the charaéters of men. This 
distinétion, however, is not uni- 
versally admitted. 

Prejudice is an opinion formed 
to the disadvantage of a character, 
or a doctrine: prejudice breeds 
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hatred or contempt, and gives 
birth to persecution and reviling. 
We are always prejudiced against 
a person or thing. 

This is so commonly the case, 
that from being the name of one of 
the causes of evil or mischief, it has 
frequently been made to denomi- 
nate mischief, or evil in general. 
Thus we say, * I will do nothing 
to his prejudice. He acted so, great- 
ly to the prejudice of his affairs. 
Such a situation will be prejudicial 
(injurious or hurtful) to bis health. 

Prepossessions, on the other 
hand, operate auspiciously. They 
are opinions formed of others, fa- 
vourably to them. Slight associa- 
tions or rumours have raised such 
an one in my esteem. I eagerly 
accept the offer to be introduced to 
him, for I have many /refossessions 
in his favour. 

I am aware that these distinétions 
will hardiy be admitted by the 
reader. He may think prejudice 
is, according to circumstances, 
either favourable or not. Few, 
however, will objeét to the follow- 
ing distinétions. Prejudice and pre- 
possession, are kinds of opinion 
different from each other. Prejudice 
is strong and* regular belief drawn 
from inadequate sources, but the 
prejudiced man is not aware of their 
inadequateness. Its tendency is to 
preclude further investigation, and 
hkewise to harden the mind against 
the influence of inquiry. It is 
formed anterior to examination, but 
examination does not necessarily 
destroy it. I thought in a certain 
manner before I argued or read up- 
on the subjeét, but I have now 
read and argued, and yet continue 
to think as I did at first. | 
_ Prepossession is not a regular be- 
lief. It is a sort of bias, or me- 
chanical inference, the true nature 
of which is not concealed from me, 
and which excites my hopes and 
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expectations, rather than my formal 
convictions. I read an eloquent 
book. This creates a prepossession 
as to the writer’s powers of pleasing 
or instructing in discourse, or in 
other compositions. Hence I am 
anxious to hear and to see him talk, 
or to peruse his other productions. 

Excellent moral reasonings pre- 
possess us in favour of the moral 
conduét of the reasoner. 

But I cannot be said to Jdelieve 
one to be a captivating talker, 
merely because he is eloquent in 
composition. I will not affirm my 
approbation of a man’s conduét 
merely because I have heard him 
reason justly. This has only ex- 
cited expectation. 

Prepossessions excite to inquiry, 
but do not render our convictions 
proof against it. I have read the 
letter of a female to her friend. It 
contains much groundless, but 
plausible invective, direéted to- 
wards a third person. With re- 
gard to the person traduced, this 
letter may instil prejudices against 
him. With regard to the writer, I 
may vaguely infer that she is tall, 
beautiful, and pensive; but this I 
call a prepossession. The preju- 
dice thus imbibed, is belief; and 
perhaps I report the evil qualities 
of the defamed person to others, in 
consequence of this plausible accu- 
sation; but I shalt never affirm that 
the letter-writer is tall of stature 
and lovely in demeanour, merely 
because the style of her letter has 
prepossessed me with such a no- 
tion. . 

Prejudice is frequently made sy- 
nonimous with error. Whatever 
inquiry or evidence produces erro- 
neous opinions must be defective. 
He that decides upon such evidence 
may, in some sense, be said to de- 
cide previous to sufficient examina- 
tion. 
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Appress ?o the Society for the Relief 
of poor Widows with small Child- 


ren. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SER, 


As you have favourably noticed * The 
Society for the Relief of poor 
Widows with small Children,” 
by inserting in your useful Maga- 
zine a sketch of its Constitution,* 
Lam induced to send you the follow- 
ing AppREss, delivered by the 
Direétress of the Society, at their 
last Semi-annual Meeting. The 
account it presents of the successful 
exertions of its Board of Managers 
to relieve the wants and sufferings 
of the Widow and the Fatherless, 
cannot fail to enhance your resfiect 
for so useful and benevolent an In- 
stitution. . M. 


New-York, August, 1800. 


LaDIEs, 


T is with pleasure that your 
Managers again meet this bene- 
volent society. With pleasure we 
announce the success of the institu- 
tion in the increase of its funds, its 
usefulness, and its respeétability. 
We have a list of two hundred and 
seventy-four annual subscribers; 
thirty-nine more than at the last 
meeting. ‘Fhe treasurer has receiv- 
ed three hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars ia donations from ladies, 
and six hundred and seventeen dol- 
lars from gentlemen, which is near-. 
ly double the amount of donations 
ni ais the last vear. Your ma- 
nagers have expended eight hundred 
and twenty dollars since the last 
meeting, a period of not quite five 
months. Perhaps this may surprise 
you, but there was no avoiding 
such an expenditure. 
Though the winter has been mild, 
and the price of wood moderate,.the 
wants of the poor have been more 
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pressing than in former years. ‘Fhe’ 
first year we had not half the num- 
ber of applicants; the next year we 
supplied them with work; but our 
shirts did not sell, and we deter- 
mined to try to go on without cut- 
ting more. By all accounts, em- 
ployment never was so scarce as 
during the last winter; and we were 
obliged to change our plan, and 
again furnish them with work. We 
have on our books one hundred and 
forty-two names of widows, with 
four hundred and six children un- 
der twelve years of age, and by far 
the greater part under six; besides 
many boys bound apprentices, for 
whom their mothers must wash, 
mend, and provide some portion of 
cloathing. 

Though the sum expended ap- 
pears great, you will find, on cal- 
culation, that it is not quite six 
dollars to each family. Yet by pru- 
dent management, giving it to them 
by little and little, and in necessaries, 
nourishing, yet cheap, it went far- 
ther than twice the sum given in 
money and at once. 

Besides, in cordials for the sick, 
and for exigencies of different 
kinds, yoar managers have begged 
from others, and taken from their 

own pockets and pantries, at least 
to the amount of two hundred dol- 
lars more. 

Most of our widows have to learn 
ceeconomy from necessity. In the 
days of their husbands they lived not 
only plentifully, but luxuriously. 

very class of mechanics in New- 
York could live well, and lay up 
something for their families were 
they frugal; but the reverse of this 
is the case. The evil is general, 
and, I fear, not to be cured. The 
change from competence to penury 
thus “occasioned to their widows, 
greatly aggravates their misery. 
Weil may the guilt of thoughtless 
prodigality be read in its punish 
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ment, when meagre want overtakes 
them. But God forgives, and so 


ought we. 
We! who have so much to be 


forgiven for; yet have our necessa- 
r&s, our comforts, and even our 
luxuries spared. With us, our com- 
fortable dwellings, cheerful fires, 
and convivial parties, give charms 
to winter. 
Alas! for her, the new made wi- 
dow! to whom ail those comforts 
are forever lost—to her, the ap- 
proach of winter is as the approach 
of death. Accustomed to spread the 
board by a cheerful fire-side; to 
welcome the companion of her heart 
from the labours of the day, to 
bless and share the social meal pro- 
vided by his industry, drest with 
neatness and ingenuity, rendered 
savory by health and appetite, and 
heightened in its savour by mutual 
love. The witty sayings of the 
prattlers are repeated, and the news 
of the household exchanged for the 
news of the city. The little ones 
too have their share; they tell their 
father the exploits of the day, who 
forgets his fatigue, and dandles 
them by turns on his knee, while 
the mother’s eyes glisten with plea- 
sure. Alas, the change! Husband, 
father, support, provider, is no 
more! ‘The setting sun, the suc- 
ceeding twilight, the rattling carts, 
the train of labourers announce 
the approach of evening, when 
many boards are spread, and many 
tusbands return to bless their 
families. Scarce can she believe 
that her husband is not in the 
crowd; fain would she persuade 
herself that she has been ina dream; 
fain would she fancy that yonder i is 
he. Darkness pervades the earth. 
The neighbouring doors shut in 
the happy families. The beaming 
fires illumine the windows. Back 
she staggers to her dreary dwelling, 
and wakes to all the reality of her 
widowed state! The once cheerful 
chimney scarcely emits a taper 
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blaze. Her children cry for bread, 
but her empty pantry affords it not. 
Tired nature soon brings them re- 
lief—they sleep—they forget. Not 
so the widowed heart. Busy, cruel 
memory calls back and doubles her 
departed joys. Her swollen heart 
would burst its narrow bounds, but 
for a gush of tears in mercy sent to 
give it vent! ‘Time, that sorrow- 
healing balm, softens at length the 


- pungency of woe. The sy mpathi- 


sing neighbours, the unrestrained 
compiaint and tear, render her situ- 
ation famikar. The wants of her 
children urge her to exertion for 
their support. Some sister widow, 

pensioner on your bounty, consoles 
her with the news, that many bee 
nevolent hearts have united theit 
efforts to relieve wants like her’s. 
Rope steals in—she listens—is com- 
forted—plans schemes of industry, 
and exerts herself to become father 
and mother to her orphans, 

Zany such, dear ladies, have 
eaten of your bread, been warmed 
from your wood-yard, cloathed 
from your web; in sickness, reviv- 
ed by your cordials, consoled and 
soothed by your managers. Blessed 
olfice! they are your agents; they 
are also the humble agents of your 
God; the father. of the fatherless, 
the husband of the widow, the 
stranger’s shield, and orphan’s stay ! 

* Blessed, indeed, is he who con- 
sidereth the poor. The Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble. The 
Lord will preserve and keep him 
alive; he shall be blessed upon the 
earth. The Lord will strengthen 
him on the bed of languishing, and 
make all his bed in sickness. Yes, 
biessed they who consider the poor, 
who devise liberal things.” —But 
more blessed still ye! who, like 
the good Samaritan, bind up their 
wounds, pour the oil and wine of 
consolation into their bursting 
hearts, bring them to your homes, 
and share their griefs with them— 
who are eyes to the blind, feet to 
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Ico Anglicus verfus Reviewer. 


. the lame, and make the widow’s 


heart to sing for joy. 

May the blessing of them who 
are ready to perish come upon you! 
May your persons be accepted in 
Christ! then shall a reward of grace 
accoinpany and follow your labours 
of love. May you be blessed in 
your basket, and blessed in your 
store; blessed in your going out, 
and blessed in your coming in; 
blessed in life, blessed in death, 
and through Christ the purchaser, 
blessed with the inheritance of his 
Saints through eternity ! 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir, 


N looking over the Review for 
the last month, my attention 
was attracted by the remarks on the 
Latin Address of President Willard, 
the writer of which has displayed 
more erudition and parade of criti- 
cism, than the occasion demanded. 
But while he was so intent on the de- 
tection of the errors and barbarisms 
of his author, he should have been 
careful not to betray his own igno- 
rance of the best writers in that lan- 
guage of which he pretends to be 
so exquisitea judge. Headmits that 
to speak and write such Latin as 
will bear the test even of indulgent 
criticism, 1s no easy task; but 
thinks, that even in America per- 
sons may be found who can express 
themselves in that language with 
purity and correctness. Thatthere 
are many who can write with gram- 
matical correctness, is true; but I 
doubt if any can be found able to 
write ure Latin. Indeed, the years 
of study and toil requisite to the at- 
tainment of a pure Latinity, would 
be far more usefully employed in 
the study and improvement of our 
mother tongue, or in the acquisi- 
tion of some science. Ido not mean 
to condemn the study of Latin alte- 


gether. To be able to read it with 
ease, should be the object of early 
education; and an accurate know. 
ledge of its structure, forms, per- 
haps, the best basis for the study of 
modern languages. Every person 
of liberal education should be fa- 
miliar with the best authors of 
Greece and Rome; but to read and 
to write a language, are very dif- 
ferent things, and require different 
degrees of application. 

"The di ificulté surmonté seems to 
constitute the great charm of this 
power of writing Latin. But a 
rational and just estimate of the 
value of time, would not allow of 
the waste of it in surmounting this 
difficulty. It would be far better, 


— Non verba fequi fidibus modulanda Latinis; 
Sed vere numerofque modofque, edifcere vite. 


But to return to your critic; he 
says he can find no authority for the 
use of the word denis, in the sense 
intended by President W. Now, 
any school-boy would know that 
bona in the plural, is used by the 
best Latin authors for an estate, or 
a man’s property of any kind, or 
wealth and riches, which, with the 
majority of mankind, have always 
constituted the summum bonum: and 
he would refer your critic for an 
authority, to Cornelius Nefos, in his 
life of Atticus. - If higher authority 
is demanded, I could quote Cicere 
and Pliny, and almost every writer 
of elegant Latin. 

From the bias of early education, 
or from some other cause, I am a 
great admirer and reader of the Ro- 
man writers, though, deeming it of 
no importance to write a dead |an- 
guage when so many living ones 
are to be learnt, I am not a com- 
petent judge of Latin composition; 
but I do not know why a person 
who is compelled by the rules of his 
college to write in that language, 
should be so severely censured for 
his Anglicism:. If his undertaking 
Was spontaneous, the foliy of the 
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attempt would justify a laugh at its 
failure. Your critic is disposed not 
to be over indulgent, but evidently 
chuckles over the precious morsels 
afforded him by the head of a cele- 
brated university. 

The Concio of the learned Presi- 
dent, like most collegiate specimens 
which I have seen, strikes me 
as no more than English doze into 
Latin. I doubt whether it be worse 
than the translations of many doers 
of Latin or German into English, 


who have been much applauded. 
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The ambition of writing ina foreign 
language, and particularly a dead 
one, always appeared to me singu- 
lar, and as proceeding more from 
vanity than good sense. One might 
exclaim with SENECA, magno im- 
fendio temporum, magna alicnarum 
aurium molestia, laudatio hac constat. 
I quote Latin, not so much to show 
my learning, or to fatch uf my 
English, than which nothing is 
more ridiculous, but to please your 
learned critic. ANGLICUS. 








ORIGINAL 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


Some of your Readers, who may have 
been pleased with the simple strain 
of the Letter published in your last 
Number, pa 29. may nol be dis- 
pleased 9 the following, by the 
same hand, N. O. 


LetrTer I. 


June 10, 1764. 


OW well you paint the charms 

of your situation, my friend! 
As I laid down your letter, I sighed. 
I believe it was a sigh of regret that 
I was not with you. I fancied my- 
self walking arm in arm with you 
in your meadow-path, sometimes, 
and sometimes sitting with you on 
the bench under your wide-spread- 
ing elm; but I soon waked and 
found it far otherwise. The milk- 
man’s rap at the kitchen-door put 
an end to my dream, and I went 
musefully and mournfully to get- 
ting tea. 

This is usually the first effe& of 
your letters; but it never lasts very 
long. ‘Well, well,” say I, ‘green 
fields, sweet airs, and my friend’s 
company, are very good things, it 
must be owned, but they cannot 


LETTERS. 


be had. I can fancy them, and 
that will be as well.” I can recol- 
lect many such scenes that I for- 
merly enjoyed; and, by calling 
them up again while I sit at work, 
will, in some sort, enjoy them a 
second time. 

How can you ask me to come, 
and express such earnest wishes? 
They have given mea great deal of 
pain. It is hard to deny myse/f this 
pleasure, but much harder to with- 
hold pleasure from one whom I 
love. “My visit would gratify 
you much: your loneliness is irk- 
some: and nothing can cheer you 
but my presence,” you say; but 
how can you talk in this way, Julia? 
You that know what it is that keeps 
me here; that know the impossi- 
bility of leaving my mother, even 
for a few hours; why should you 
talk as if you desired or expected to 
prevail with me to leaveher? Could 
I do any thing more wrong? Can 
you seriously wish me to prefer 
my own gratification‘—But that, 
indeed, is out of the question. So 
far from’ finding any pleasure in 
my visit, I can think of nothing 
that would make me more truly 
unhappy. Indeed, Julia, nothing 
but force should tear me away; 
nothing but force should keep me 
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away from my mother, in her pre- 
sent helpless condition. 

Why, Julia, do you know that 
she could not live a day without 
me? She cannot leave her bed, 
nor return to it without my assist- 
ance. J lift her up, prepare for her 
her easy chair, make her tea for her, 
and do for her a thousand little 
offices which any but her child 
would never think of doing, and 
could never do in the same manner. 

But people, you once said, may 
be hired to do all this, at least for a 
week or two, while I take a little 
recreation. My health, you say, 
requires that I should breathe a little 
pure air, and my mother, who has 
my attendance for the rest of the 
year, might be contented to spare 
me for so shorta time, out of regard 
to her daughter’s happiness; and 
even, indeed, to her own, for these 
little absences will only recruit my 
health and my spirits, and make me 
fitter to undergo the toils of the 
kitchen and the confinement of the 
bed-chamber, on my return from 
them. 

But how, my Julia, can you talk 
so? People hired to be kind, ten- 
der, affectionate; to supply the 
thousand nameless wants of blind- 
ness, infirmity, and old age! And 
even if the disposition to be assidu- 
ous and tender could be bought, 
which, possibly, might be the case, 
since, methinks, no soul who be- 
held the pale and patient coun- 
tenance, the woeful expressiveness 


_of my mother’s features, could help 


being melted into compassion and 
Jove; yet, where should we look 
for the skill, the knowledge of her 
wants, of w hat is suited to her taste ? 
I who have been with her so long, 
and have done nothing but wait 
upon and cherish her, know every 
thing that her convenience and 


comfort require from her nurse. If 


this could be taught to a stranger, 
an hireling, the mere teaching 


would demand a whole month o¢ 
more. 

But there is another reason still, 
my Julia, why I cannot adopt such 
a scheme; that, of itself, alone 
would be an insurmountable obsta-y 
cle. We are too poor: yet, that is 
an ungrateful word: I ought to 
have said, we are not rich enough 
to hire any more attendance than 
we have. 

You know what are our funds: 
I had like to have said, in the same 
ungrateful spirit, our s/ender funds. 
One girl is all that we can afford to 
have about us; and to her we pay, 
and are able to pay—nothing. She 
is indeated tu us, and, therefore, 
costs us only her clothes 4 and food; 
aud these, though as good as my 
own, for I take care that her tasks 
and accommodations shall be, in all 
respects, my own, are managed as 
becomes a good economist. 

That my mother’s wants may be 
fully, and even luxuriously sup- 
plied, I am obliged to stint the rest 
of us a little; but I should think 
myself inhumaa it I indulged my- 
self at the expense of my Hannah. 
What superiority has education or 
age given me to this simple girl, if 
i cannot endure labour and need 
with a more cheerful spirit than 
she? 

Hannah is a good girl; thought- 
ful beyond her years; the most 
guileless and dependant creature in 
the world; quite pretty too, as you 
know; and, let me own the truth, 
some of my reluctance to leave 
hoine, must be traced to her. The 
girl loves me as her mother. Habit 
and her own merits have made her 
dear tome. I should be loath to 
part with her, even for a month; 
and she would be still more grieved, 
and nobody whom I should leave 
in my place would treat her just as 
I wished. You see, therefore, that 
I cannot think of accepting your 
invitation, kindly as it is made; 
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and though I cannot deny that my 
health, supposing my mind to be 
at ease, would be the better for 
your society, your country fare, 
and your evening walks in the 
woods. Adieu. 


Letrer Ii. 


Fune 15. 


Ah! Julia, lay you so much stress 
vpon these elegant indulgences? 
Yet, no wonder. Having always 


been accustomed to them, they ~ 


must, at this time, have become like 
the primitive wants of nature. 

They were once so with me, but 
I was younger when they ceased to 
be mine, and so the spell was 
broken more easily. Indeed, it 
went hard with me for a time; 
harder than perhaps it would, even 
at this age, and your long-formed 
habits, with my Julia; and so your 
merits might far transcend mine in 
this, as they always do in all other 
respects. My friend knows not 
her own virtue, and never will 
know, till tried by adversity. 

But really, my friend, you over- 
rate the ills that have happened to 
me: yet, that is an error that [hardly 
know how you could help falling 
into. Knowing that I want so 
much, of what you think essential 
to your own content, you infer, 
naturally enough, that I must great- 
ly repine at my own lot. 

But this, Julia, comes only from 
your inexperience. Were some 
disaster to make you as poor as I, 
and your honoured father should 
be overtaken, in his old age, like my 
mother, by infirmity and blindness, 
would you not cheerfully aét just 
asido? I am sure you would aé& 
much better. You think yourself 
vain, arrogant, insensible, but you 
are mistaken. At least, if the pros- 
perity of your family, your father’s 
injudicious fondness, as you call it, 
health, beauty, youth, and so many 
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graces and accomplishments have 2 
little tinétured you with pride, how 
would they disappear when misfor- 
tunes should come! How much 
worse effects would these causes 
have had upon charaéters originally 
less good, upon minds less pure 
and upright than your own! * 

Besides, give me leave to sayy 
Julia, the parallel you draw be~ 
tween us isa very incorrect one. I 
am surprised that you see not how 
fallacions it is. JI fell not, my 
friend, from your height. My fa- 
mily was less opulent and splendid. 
For birth and fortune, yours is the 
highest in the province, but mine 
were obscure. My father, born in 
indigence, was enriched, and but in 
a very moderate degree, by a few 
lucky adventures. He had no pa- 
trimonial estate or hereditary eleva- 
tion, and, what he got all of a sud- 
den by enterprize and good fortune, 
he lost as suddenly, and by just the 
same means. 

And then, Julia, do but think 
upon my age. I was young; not 
above fifteen. I had not time to 
form habits corresponding to my 
situation; yet, thoughtless-as I was, 
the change mortified me nota little. 
Methinks I blush to remember the 
little contrivances I used to save 
my pride. How I turned down or 
crossed a street, or held my face 
aside to shun the notice of my for- 
mer companions, and feigned not 
to bear them when they called to 
me. Deaf did sometimes my pride 
make me. All was pitiful in my 
behaviour, and had I not been 
blessed with sisters elder and wiser 
than myself, I should, I fear, have 
been to this day the same contempt- 
ible creature. ‘They used to chide 
me for my folly very often. Dear 
girls! how much I owe to them! 

Very improperly do you judge of 
my condition. Indeed it is not so 
unhappy as you think. Do you 
forget that whatever my inconve- 
niences may be, I have suffered 
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them now many years; -and that 
habit would have done what reason 
and religion ought to do, make me 
grateful for the good still possessed, 
and more prompt, by far, to com- 
pare my wants with the greater 
wants of others equally or more de- 
serviffg than I; than my scanty 
comforts with the prodigal indul- 
gences of those richer, though per- 
haps not wiser or better than myself. 

I must break off.. You know I 
am no proficient atthe pen. iat, 
and the little pleasure that, l own to 
you, I find in books, I account my 
only real misfortunes. ‘The plea- 
sures of the mind, methinks, are so 
cheap, they can be had with so little 
trouble, with no’ change of my 
present mode of life; and arg they 
not, my friend? Yes, they must 
be very exquisite: but I cannot 
relish them, stupid and sluggish 
creature that lam! Tending my 
mother, arranging matters in our 
little household, and my needle, 
are all my businesses; and writing 
now and then to you, which, in- 
deed, gives. me pleasure, yet only, 
J suppose,. because I write without 
restraint; put down just what comes 
into my head; what comes unsought 
for. Not the way, I doubt, to 
improve one’s self in thoughts or 
words; just as little as to prate in- 
cessantly and at random, tends to 
make us sounder reasoners or cor- 
recter speakers than before. 

How ‘different, my friend, is 
your case from mine in every thing, 


but especially in these respects! If 


my nature were capable of envy, I 
should: envy you, I think. Not 
your brocade nor your chariot, not 
your leisure, your pens, or your 
books: dress and equipage I want 
not; leisure | might make; and 
books I might have, as many as | 
needed; but what 1 envy you for, 
s your knowledge, your taste, your 
zeal, your finger on the harp, your 
pencil, your rapid pen, and your 
delight in study. Those would be 
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my pride, if I had thems to want 
them is my chief, nay, it is my 
only sorrow. 

Cannot you lend me a little of all 
these? Out of soabundanta store, 
spare me a little. Pry’thee do: 
much would hardly be missed, and 
a little will be much to me. Yet, 
you have often tried to inspire me 
with some of this ennobling spirit; 
and I was all alive with impatience 
to begin the same course. The 
books you told me of, I got: I 
opened them: I read: but my mind 
too soon, alas!‘ began to wander 
and to droop. Images were all 
vague, dim; eye-lids heavy, heavier 
grew, till I fairly dropped asleep at 
last. 

What can be the reason of this 
deplorable sluggishness? And 
there no remedy? So few years 
younger than my Julia, yet so far 
behind her in knowledge and taste! 
1 see clearly how pitiable is my 
ignorance. Surely I do not judge 
wrongly of the value of knowledge. 
1 want, it seems to me, to know 
every thing; the cause of all that I 
sec above and below us; ail that 
has happened heretofore, and that 
will hereafter befall. My curiosity 
is indiscriminate. It takes in all 
that I hear, see, or feel, and yet the 
only means to gratify it L cannot 
heartily pursue; for the only means 
are books, and buoks I cannot read. 
Tis a lamentable case truly! 

Yet I delight in instructive con- 
versation. ‘The more rational and 
grave, and abundant in facts and 
principles the talk becomes, the 
more eagerly [ listen. Then all 
languor and drowsiness, so sure to 
fasten on and stupify my faculties 
when reading, disappear. 

My memory, too, is not bad for 
things talked about. Every thing 
I hear becomes myown. Itw ‘ould 
surprise you to know how retentive 
Iam of what has been mentioned 
in this way. Young as I was in 
my father’s life-time, how many 0 
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his sayings and stories do I now 
distinétly recollect! Not the events 
or even the words merely, but his 
tone of voice, the time of the day 
or year, the company present, and 
the room and chair lie satin. Just 
now I see him: his ruddy cheeks 
and sprightly eye, bespeaking much 
more youth than one would guess 
from his locks—so venerably gray. 
How. I love to think of these 
things! yet, they always set me to 
weeping. Not that [ am grieved 
either. It is not grief that calls 
forth my tears on such occasions: 
yet, what it is I cannot tell; but it 
bids me lay down the pen here. 
Take it up again, Jessy. Dry thy 
eyes, and bid thy friend, with a 
cheerful accent, good night. 


Letrer III. 
Fune 18. 


And so, you want to know my 
story. Did I never tell it you? In 
so many conversations as we have 
had, have I not told you all that 
was worth telling? 

Yet 1 have never been a prattler, 
except at the pen; and that is be- 
cause Tam the only talker. When 
you are with me, my sole, and my 
darling employment is to listen, for 
thou, my fulia, hast an eloquent 
tongue, and, luckily for me, art 
never tired of using it. 

I have always listened to you 
with the utmost pleasure. What 
you sav, claims my ear for its own 
sake, as well as for its relation to 
you. Some gratification to my 
vanity I likewise draw from it, for 
have you not often told me that you 
are equally communicative to no 
other person? And yet, will you 
let me add, in proof of my perverse- 
ness, that I have sometimes been a 
little mortified at finding so little 
curiosity in you as to myself? Shall 
{ say, that you are sometimes too 
full of your own concerns? The 
drama, pleasing as it is, has seldom 
Vou. III. No. 2. 
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more than two persons—Z and my 
father. Forgive me, Julia, you see 
I can be saucy sometimes. I take 
more pleasure in hearing you than 
in talking myself. What you tell 
me is the story of your own feel- 
ings, and incidents that please me 
by their novelty, while they more 
than please me by the lessons that 
they teach; and delight me above 
all, as being only so many proofs 
of the happiness, the penetration, 
or the wit of the speaker. 

You have often marked my si- 
lence, my reserve as you called it, 
and in one breath, questioned me 
as to the cause, and complained of 
it as disingenuous and unfriendly ; 
but, in the next breath, and before 
I could do aught but smile at your 
quick and whimsical transitions, 
you have added: * But I know the 
reason; I do not give you time. I 
love to prate, and so much at ease 
do I find myself in your company, 
and such pleasure do I take in 
talking all I think and feel, and 
so rarely is that privilege enjoyed, 
(I enjoy it only:in your company) 
that no wonder not a crack or cre- 
vice in our conversation to thrust 
a word into, should ever occur.” 

I have always acquiesced in this 
your mode of accounting for my 
silence, and yet, that is not the 
whole truth. There are some 
things that I do not like to think 
upon too closely, and the telling 
them with all their circumstances, 
would, I am afraid, be very pain- 
ful. Iwishto foster cheerful images, 
and though many things that hap 
pened long ago, do not, as they 
chance to be occasionally thought 
upon, greatly disquiet me now, 
yet I am apprehensive that the 
whole tissue of my past life, put 
into words, and with that minute- 
ness and correctness, without which 
they could not be understood, would 
revive with too much force, my 
distressful feelings. 

But you make your request with 
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so much kindness, and are so flat- 
teringly inquisitive into poor Jessy’s 
concerns, that, I believe, I must 
tell you something. It must be, 
however, a very general and sum- 
Mary account. .So poor a hand 
am [| at pen- -work, that I am 
ashamed to attempt any thing that 
asks for the least perspicuity and 
method; but you will excuse my 
imperfections, as long as I myself 
am aware of them, and as longas I 
endeavour to do my best. - And 
now I begin. 

My father; you must know, 
was brought up to the sea, and af- 
ter many years service, got the 
rank of Lieutenant in the navy, 
but not before he grew tired of the 
public service, and resolved to seck 
his fortune on his‘own stock. He 
purchased a ship, and armed her 
to cruize in the South seas and the 
Gulph of Mexico, against the Span- 
By this means, by great en- 
terprize and valour, he, in a few 
years, enriched himself and his 
companions. Habit had made him 
fonder of water than of land, and 
he took more delight in danger 
than in safety; yet he married my 
mother early, and always proved 
an affeétionate husband. 

After he had been sometime 
engaged in his new way ot life, he 
brought his wife and four small 
children, of which I was the young- 
est, to America, some port in this 
part of the world being more con- 
venient to resort to with his prizes, 
and to spend his times of leisure, 
than any in Europe. 

Both my parents were gene- 
rous in their disposition; they loved 
to maintain splendour and show in 
their family; and being made san- 
guine by prosperity, neglected to 
ay up any of their gains as a store 
for old age, and a refuge in any 
change of fortune. All that my 
father got in what he called his 
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campaigns, was consumed as fast 
as it was gained. And this gave 
neither him nor my mother any un- 
easiness. 

It was always time enough, 
they said, to Jay uf. He pursued 
this balstevous lite trom choice, and 
no degree of wealth would induce 
hin to relinguish it, till old age 
should come and unfit him for the 
glorious calling. As tothe chances . 
of capture or death, such continued 
successes and numberless escapes 
had befallen him, that these found 
no place in his calculation. If 
peace between England and Spain 
should cut off his present resource, 
he would betake himself to honest 
trade, and doubted not, by coutras 
band intercourse with the Spanish 
colonies, with so much knowledge 
as he possessed of their wants and 
habits, and of the rivers and inlets 
of the coast, to enrich himself more 
securely than ever. 

But, unhappily, my father trusts 
ed too much to his good fortune. 
In the last year of the Spanish war,* 
he put all his property on board of 
two ships, both of them well armed, 
and set out from New-York to the 
West-Indies. There he meant to 
dispose of his commodities, and, 
shipping his purchases for New- 
York in different vessels, proceed 
with his own, new supplied with 
men and ammunition, to the coasts 
of Chili and Peru. 

His knowledge of the country 
made him believe that a golden 
harvest might be reaped bya sudden 
descent upon these shores. I do 
not know all the particulars of his 
scheme, but he boasted to his 
friends that he would return with 
half a million, at least, of good 
Spanish esos in his chests. 

He got safe to Jamaica, and 
turned his cargoes into the staple of 
the island, and dispatched them 
home, while he prosecuted his first 
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design. These were overtaken by 
an hurricaneand lost, and no tidings 
were ever afterwards received of 
him or his companions. Whether 
they were shipwrecked or made 
prisoners, or destroyed by their 
enemies, it was never in our power 
to guess. 

The consequence to us was 
poverty. ‘The eldest of his children 
was my brother, who was then 
rising to manhood. He was not 
designed for any profession, though 
carefully educated; but nowafriend 
of his, a lawyer, took him into bis 
house, and trained him to the law. 
He is a good and diligent man, and 
is now able to maintain his small 
family in a very frugal manner. 

As to my mother, my two sis- 
ters, and myself, we left our expen- 
sive establishment, came to the little 
cottage which we now inhabit in the 
bowery, and made shift to subsist 
upon our earnings by the needle. 
My sisters, older than I, and, in 
spite of a very common education, 
or rather of no education at all, 
thoughttul and considerate, bore 
this reverse very well, and we were, 
for some years, not unhappy. 

But the worst was yet to come. 
Marianne began to droop, and, 
sinking gradually away, died, no 
one could scarcely tell by what 
malady. She was followed in less 
than atwelve-month by Sally. My 
sisters were all my society and con- 
solation; and, to lose them thus 
slowly and successively, was hard. 

f was sad; truly sad. Day and 
night, month after month, it was 
the same. A sense of forlornness 
was strong; and as much present 
to my mind at the year’s end, as at 
the day of my Sally’s death. I want- 
ed their cheering voice, their help, 
their sweet looks. The room I 
worked in, my bed-chamber, had 
likewise been theirs; and, not to 
see and hear them as I used to do, 
made me weep the live-long night, 
as, attimes, [now do, Then my 
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sobs were heavy, and my tears— 
not like these, which are welcome 
drops, and pain me not. 

i had no companions beyond 
my own family. I never desired 
any. Now I desired them lessthan 
ever. I sought for nothing but 
communion with my own thoughts. 
These were of but one tenour: 
they always hied away to past scenes, 
to my sisters’ company. I revived 
their tones, their gestures, their thou- 
sand conversations, and little inci- 
dents which happened before and 
after our father’s death. We were 
a family of love, my Julia. You 
never knew my sisters, Julia, did 
you? Iwish you had knownthem, 
for you would have loved them 
dearly, and I should love you more 
on their account; yet, not more 
than now, for that’s impossible. 

My life, for three years, was 
without any variety. I retired to 
my chamber alone. [I rose on the 
morrow, and dispatched the little 
offices required inthe family. Ithen 
sat down alone to my needle. I had 
no visitants, Inever saw a human 
creature but what some domestic 
business brought to the house. My 
room looked into a back court, 
whither, in summer time, I often 
moved my seat; but only because 
my sisters, when they were alive, 
used to do so. My brother went 
to market for us, and relieved mé 
and my mother of every out-of-door 
engagement. 

I did nothing but sew. This 
is my trade, you know; but habit 
had likewise made it my amuse- 
ment. Jt was what my sisters used 
to do. It agreeably employed, 
without tiring or engrossing my 
attention, Instead of hindering 
my favourite reflections, it rather 
aided and promoted them. And 
these were favourite reflections. 

My dearest brother was uneasy 
on my account. He sets a great 
value upon what he calls intelli- 
gence, wit, that taste and those ace 
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complishments for which my Julia 
is so much extolled. Often has he 
tried to instil the same spirit into 
me; but my perverse temper would 
not admit them, and especially after 
my sisters’ death. He thought it 
would divert my melancholy ; but, 
what he called so, was precious to 
my soul. There was nothing in it 
peevish, or sullen, or mopeful. It 
softened my heart; more pliant it 
made me; More prone to pity; 
more affectionate than ever. I do 
not even know, after a time, whe- 
ther my state of mind ought to be 
called suffering. At was solemn and 
museful: it endeared to me, it made 
me cherish my loneliness and my 
reserve. Often did it make me 
weep, but never, when a few 
months had passed, was I visited 
by any thing that might be called 
despair or anguish. 

My sisters were dead to me, 
but not to themselves, and to me 
only for a time; and I looked for- 
ward with rapture to the day when 
J should meet them again, to be 
severed from their side no more. 
With these feelings, the books that 
my brother brought to me and 
urged me to read, had no charms 
for me. I opened them and read, 
because I would oblige my brother; 
but I 5, igh laid them aside, or 
rather they fell from my reluctant 
hand, in spite of me. So it was 
with his harp, too. He put him- 
self to great expense to get one for 
me, and I tried to play, that I might 
lease him; but my sisters had 
parted with theirs at my father’s 
death, among other costly articles. 
They continued to sing, and one 
of my delights was to repeat their 
sonys; but the harp was not musi- 
cal to me; it was foreign to my 
feelings. At my persuasion, he sold 
it again. It was unsuitable for one 
in my low situation. I had no 
time for so pompous a pleasure. 

In the evening twilight, if the 
weather allowed, I walked; for this 





had always been the custom of m 
sisters. How mournfully delicious 
were my walks! How full of rap- 
turous sensations! They all had 
intimate connection with past en- 
joyments, with the images of Mari- 
anneand Sally. 1 loved to tread in 
their very footsteps, to sit upon the 
same rocks, to make the same cha- 
racters in the sand, and repeat their 
observations as they looked upon 
the ripling waters, the sailing of the 
fish-hawk, and the rolling of the 
porpoises. 

See, my Julia, into what a theme 
you have led me. I could write in 
this strain forever, but must stop 
here. I will shortly resume again, 
Adieu. 


Letrer IV. 
Fune 216 


And so, it seems you are much 
interested with my story ; and re- 
quest me, with great earnestness, 
to proceed with it. You shall not, 
my beloved friend, ask me twice. 

I was describing, 1 believe, my 
state of mind for three years after 
my sisters’ death. 

One proof I may give of how 
much I was absorbed in my own 
thoughts during thattime. Would 
you believe that I was wholly un- 
acquainted with what was passing 
abroad in the world? I never heard 
a whisper of the dreaded machina- 
tions and encroachments of Indians 
and French. Braddock’s expedi- 
tion, and Colonei Washington’s ex- 
ploits, were never heard of; or, if 
heard, were never attended to or 
understood by me. 

A woman, indeed, has little to 
do with politics; but what woman 
but myself could fail of hearing, at 
least, the wame of persons and 
places like these, especially of those 
in which all the colonies were sup- 
posed to have so much concern? 
The very children, as I now re- 
member to have noticed, were 
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Spent like the noon-day ones, at my 


listing into troops and companies, 
and one’s ears were forever dinned 
by the homely ditty of 

« Fire in the mountains! run boys, run!” 

Yet | was no ways Curious to 
know the cause of ali these panics 
and commotions. In truth, l was 
not fully aware that there were any 
such abroad in the world. 

My mother’s indisposition was 
what chicfly roused my attention 
at last. Returning from the coun- 
try, she was caught ina violent rain. 
A rheumatism was the consequence, 
which deprived her of the use of her 
limbs. ‘These, after a long time, 
she very imperfectly recovered; 
but, unhappily, her sight failed, and 
now, alas! she is totally blind. 

I had always done my utmost to 
make my mother’s life comfortable ; 
but, while in health, she did not 
use to require much of my presence 
and attendance, but now these be- 
came almost constantly necessary. 
Sire used to prefer attending to fa- 
mily matters, and, as there were 
only her and myself, the affairs of 
our little dwelling were easily 
managed. Our two cups of tea 
a-piece, Morning and night, our 
hash of veal or stewed pullet at 
noon, were prepared and despatch- 
ed with very little trouble; and this 
trouble it was her choice to take 
chiefiy on herself. 

She hated necdle-work of any 
kind, being never brought up to it; 
and her chief amusement was to sit, 
with her fan in hand, at the win- 
dow, and look upon the passengers 
inthe réad. She spent many weeks 
in summer with a friend in the 
country, when my solitude ,was 
perfect and undisturbed. For a 
long time, her evenings were with- 
out amusement; and, as she ‘still 
kept to the custom of going late to 
bed and rising late, were very 
tedious, except when enlivened by 
the droppings-in of our neighbours. 
As to me, my evening hours were 
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needle, till my mother’s infirmities 
supplied me with a new task. 

One eveninga neighbour brought 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and read 
to usa few passages. These pleased 
my mother so much that she under- 
took to read the rest of the book 
herself; the first time, I believe, 
that she had ever conceived such a 
design. She always read aloud, 
and my attention was insensibly 
and somewhat engaged in that 
whimsical allegory; but it was at 
my choice to attend to her or not; 
and other books of the same kind 
that she afterwards got and read, 
had little or no power to please me. 

My mother’s blindness made 
some amusement of this kind more 
necessary than ever, while it hinder- 
ed her from amusing herself. Sol 
took up the book which she was 
obliged to lay down. My employ- 
ments were increased in many ways. 
All the family offices which she had 
done while in health, now fell to 
me, besides many attentions need- 
ful to her personal ease; and my 
evenings were always spent in read- 
ing to her; and this has continued 
almost just so for four years. You 
will rightly suppose that [ have read 
a good deal in that time, and will 
wonder, perhaps, how I have reaped 
so little improvement from the ex- 
ercise; but pray, Julia, consider 
that I do not read to please myself, 
but my mother, whose taste, and 
not my own, is to be consulted in 
the choice of books. These books 
are not, I suspect, the best suited to 
awaken the dormant curiosity, and 
improve the judgment of one like 
your Jessy. 

I was seldom much interested in 
the page, so I read without atten- 
tion to it; and at last [ got into the 
habit of uttering words likea parrot, 
without Knowing their meaning. 
This, you will easily see, must 
make me a very poor reader, since, 
without understanding the sentence, 
no one, I imagine, can lay that 
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stress and make those pauses that 
the sense must doubtless require: 
but well or ill read, it was all one 
to my mother, and quite the same 
thing to me, so it was but read. 

But a worse consequence than 
that is, the habit of reading inatten- 
tively; that, I fear, I shall never 
get over; and my indifference to 
books, and the waste of so many 
precious hours; waste I call it, but 
only in one sense were they wasted, 
As contributing to lighten my mo- 
ther’s cares, I rejoice that my time 
has been applied so, and that her 
taste for reading came in time to 
put it so much in my power to gra- 
tify the dear woman. 

Did you not ask me, when lately 
talking on the subject, what kind of 
reading our’s was? Story, Julia, 
story; nothing else, you may well 
suppose; and trifling, prolix stories, 
too, in general; with very few ex- 
ceptions. Tales of voyages and 
shipwrecks delighted me most, and, 
indeed, my mamma was best pleased 
with such. That was natural, you 
know, from their resemblance to 
the often-told adventures of my fa- 
ther; but there were few of those 
to be had. We borrowed an odd 
volume of an huge collection by 
Churchill, and this we always re- 
turned to when other things were 
wanting; and, for my own part, I 
read it so often, that I have abso- 
lutely many parts of it by rote. 

Does not this seem a little incon- 
sistent with what I said before as to 
my ignorance and my aversion to 
books? Nota/Jitrle, I believe; but 
reflect, my friend, that I read the 
book, not “for the book’s sake, but 
purely i in compliance with my mo- 
ther’s wishes. Among so many 
impressions thus made, a few must 
needs remain, but they remain in 
my memory, and not my under- 
standing. I read, in most cases, 
without comprehending the sense. 
What I comprehend, I make haste 
to forget; aiid what I remember, I 
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never recall on purpose to refleé& 
upon it, and if I did, my remem. 
brances are not of the useful kind; 
not conneéted with my sex or con- 
dition. 

This volume of Churchill, for 
lustance; a long account of China, 
by a Jesuit called Navarette. For 
one sentence of intelligence respect- 
ing China, there are three of quota- 
tions from &t. Austin, and a certain 
Cornelius a Lapide, whom I take 
to be some friar who wrote com- 
ments on the bible. Next comes 
travels of two Missionaries into 
Congo; then a Dutchman's journey 
into Egypt and Persia, full of absurd 
and incredible stories; then a de- 
scription of the Ukrane; then a 
voyage of certain Hollanders to 
Nova-Zembla, where most of them 
were frozen to death; then an em- 
bassy of Sir Thomas Roe to Jehan 

ire, the most instructive of all. 
But what advantage can a girl like 
me, who never expect to leave my 
own fire-side, derive from these 
long accounts of people that died 
two hundred years ago, and coun- 
tries that lie, the Lord knows where? 

But how [ run on! You have 
given mea theme on which I can 
fill quires; but I will have some 
regard to your convenience, and 
stop here. Adieu. 


LETTER V. 


Fune 24. 


What a question does my Julia 
ask! Was I ever in love? You 
say you do not expect me to answer 
without some hesitation and falters 
ing, and question, indeed, whether I 
will condescend to answer youatall. 

You are right in some respects, 
I do hesitate a little; yet, no reason 
have [ that I know of for: reluc- 
tance: it is the novelty, the wnex- 
pectation of your inquiry; that is 
all, I believe. It was never put to me 
before, and so I am obliged to pause 
and recoilect. 
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Was TI ever in love? you say. 
Come; let me try and remember. 
Why, I think there was a time— 
and yet, can love, any thing deserv- 
ing of that sacred name, find har- 
bour in the bosom of a girl of fif- 
teen? I suppose so. 

The youth was a sweet youth. 
Shall I describe him? 1 can if I 
will—but I won’t. 

Why, my beloved Julia, touchedst 
thou this string? It bas made my 
eyes swim in tears already. It is 
now seven years since—but twice 
seven years will not suffice to do 
away the fond remembrance. 

. The same storm that swallowed 
up my father, perhaps——My fa- 
ther loved him, and took him on his 
last expedition. Full of enterprize 
and courage was he. I saw him 
last on the quarter-deck, his eyes 
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sparkling with exultation: so tall! 
so lovely! an air so noble and as- 
piring, though onlv eighteen years 
old! Alas for me! that he went 
his voyage! 

God forgive me. I thought of- 
tener of him than of my father in 
their absence; and, when hopeless 
of their ever returning, my sighs 
oftener attended the image of the 
lost friend, than the expiring pa- 
rent. 

I sat down, I assure you, to an- 
swer your question, in a half-play- 
ful mood; but it is gone, [find. I 
meant, too, as soon as I got the 
better of my falterings, to tell you 
a great deal about him, but I find 
my bravery will not carry me 
through. Farewell, my Julia; may 
thy destiny be more fortunate thar 
that of thy Jessica. 


i 


Remarks upon the Projeé of an Ame- 


rican Pantheon; in a Letter from 


the Author to Dr. §. L. Mitchill. 


August, 1800. 
SIR, 


F the subject of this letter does 
not furnish its apology, I must 
confess to have none, and have no 
other resource but in your candour, 
or suffer the alternative—a conse- 
quent mortification. 

The Indian antiquities of the 
country are, by a respectable num- 
ber, still thought an object of atten- 
tion. Among these antiquities, their 
languages have employed much in- 
genious speculation. However un- 
certain and inadequate /anguage may 
be esteemed by some as means for 
a proper and rational ground of in- 
quiry into the origin of the natives, 
Its Claims appear (at least to me) too 
respectable to be entirely rejeéted; 
and, until better can be found, we 
must use such means as we have, 
and make the best of them. By 
collecting specimens, at least, from 





various parts of the continent, will 
better enable future antiquarians 
and philologers to make a more 
thorough investigation of the sub-« 
je& than it has yet received, and 
which more materials may assist 
in producing: and we know not 
what light or what knowledge of 
the aboriginal natives may yet result 
from the researches of the learned 
and inquisitive. It may be enough 
to say that these antiquities form a 
part of the inquiries of, I believe, 
all the academies and literary socie- 
ties in this country, particularly of 
the Tammany Society of New- 
York, and the Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, as well as of several 
learned and ingenious men on both 
sides of the atlantic, whose publica- 
tions you have probably seen. The 
few of them which I have met with, 
fortify me in the opinion, that atten- 
tion to this subjeét has a higher end 
than the gratification of an useless 
curiosity. 

It is therefore very desirable that 
all persons, especially those in any 
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employment of a public nature, 
such as Missionaries, Surveyors, and 
others, as they have opportunity, 
while they take pains to write [ndian 
words in such a manner, and to 
use such letters as will give the most 
full, natural, and distinét sound, ac- 
cording to the Indian pronouncia- 
tion, would also annex the meaning 
in English, as often as they can ob- 
tain it: and that no more time should 
be lost in availing ourselves of the 
knowledge of the oldest people 
among us; whether by tradition, or 
in ancient writings of interpreters, 
hunters, and others who have the 
most familiar acquaintance with 
any language or its dialeéts. Mr. 
Kirkland could probably do much 
in his distriét, and in the language 
which is there spoken. It would 
be appr oaching near to the desired 
object, if as much should be done 
in each State as has been done by 
Dr. Barton of Pennsylvania. To be 
able to say much to the advantage 
of the subjeét, one ought to have a 
more thoroughacquaintancewith the 
Janguage and customs of the natives, 
and more general knowledge than 
I possess. It would therefore be 
hnpertinent in me, if [ were able to 
expatiate on the utility and pleasure 
it would afford, in prosecuting these 
jaquiries, as though you needed 
either information or persuasion. 
Your literary reputation, Sir, has 
drawn me to address you on this 
subject, as I have no acquaintance 
with Mr. Giles, and am personally 
unknown to you borh. It is there- 
fore left entirely with you, Sir, 
what use shall be made of this letter; 
but, I hope, in such a way as that 
the Marshall may be induced to pay 
some attention to that part of it 
which more immediately relates to 
his official duty in taking thecensus; 
and, from your influence, I trust 
with success. 

Ii is to be regretted that some at- 
tention has not been earlier given 
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to this subject, to have some effeét, 
especially in States having such 
large portions of newly settled, and 
much yet unsettled country as New- 
York and Pennsylvania. 

In taking the census of the State 
of New-York, an occasion now 
offers to acquire some additional 
information on this subjeét, which 
may confirm us in our former prac- 
tice, or introduce one more correct 
and uniform tor the future. The 
progress of the population since the 
last census, has been so great and 
extensive, that a great many new 
settlements, it is probable, will now 
be added which were not in the last. 
In places not yet incorporated, 
which have or have not acquired 
a popular name, it is a desirable 
circumstance that this opportunity 
should be improved by the Marshall 
to give all these their Indian name, 
if they have ever had one; and, by 
thus making the first popular im- 
pression, time and habit will pre» 
serve it until it is made a corpora- 
tion, when the name, if it is pre- 
ferred to an English one, as is some- 
times the case, may be perpetuated 
in the incorporating act. Thus 
the names of numerous lakes and 
rivers, ponds, &c. may be applied 
to new plantations most convenient- 
ly situated to receive them, lying 
on, or near, or circumscribed by 
their waters. This, in many cases, 
may depend on, or be within the 
discretion or authority of the Mar- 
shall or his assistants; and, if it does 
not interfere with the previous ar- 
rangements, I am persuaded he 
will gratify a number who havea 
taste for the researches above hinted 
at, and, I am in hopes, will give 
him and them little or no additional 
trouble to make their returns ac- 
cordingly, that they may be dis- 
tinguished by their Indian names, 
when the aggregate of the census is 
printed by “the “Secretary of State. 
If I were sufficiently acquainted 
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with these names, it would take too 
much room, and it is unnecessary 
to enumerate them here. 

I have often wished to see the 
Indian names presérved in all cases, 
both of counties and towns; and 
why may it not be uniformly so in 
future, and brought into more sys- 
tem from States down to Parishes, 
or the smallest corporations. Care- 
lessness in writing Indian words, 
has been as much the cause of fluc- 
tuation and variety as the want of 
acommon standard or records; and 
a disposition to naturalize or Ame- 
ricanize words into our language, 
has been carried so far that many 
words have lost their peculiarity of 
Indian idiom. These persons, in 
the sportive moods of Dean Swift, 
and in the spirit of imitating him, 
could derive the Senneka tribe from 
Seneca the philosopher, or Manha- 
does or Manhattans, from man-haters, 
and so in as many instances as their 
whims may di¢tate. Manhattan is, 
by some old authors, written Man- 
hadoes; but Manhattan has, I think, 
prevailed. Which is the true In- 
dian? May not these names, in 
process of time, became so obscure 
and confounded as to be taken for 
English, Dutch, or Swedish, and 
some future American Camden be 
puzzled to account for them? Can 
nothing be done towards substitut- 
ing some kind of standard which 
may have a tendency to fix the 
Indian idiom in writing? The 
practice of some is to make Indian 
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words look as much as possible Jike 
English. My own practice is to 
write them as much walike it asI can 
without doing violence to the In- 
dian; and therefore I generally use 
the letter & for c, as in Senneka, 
Kauandarqua, Popaktunk, Kadara-~ 
qua, Kayuga, Mamakating, Se. 
How far this will do to apply asa 
general rule, I am not able to say. 
Much may depend on some pe- 
culiarity of construction in different 
languages; but my superficial ac- 
quaintance with avy language, and 
with the Indian as little as any, for- 
bids an attempt at disquisition. 
The splendid names imported 
from Greece and Rome into the 
county of Onondaga, look well on 
the map of the State, and discover 
the fine classical taste of the deno- 
minator; but this does not make 
them ‘classic ground.” The Le- 
gislature has done what is much 
more noble and effectual in the 
broad foundation they have. laid, 
and are laying, for the cultivation of 
literature throughout the State; and 
the fruits of which, in a few years, 
will cross the Ontario into the vast 
regions lying north and west of that 
lake. But those names will live in 
their works, and in Grecian and 
Roman history, as long as science 
inaintains its present and increasing 
progress. In this, or in some other 
way, honour may be likewise done 
to the names and memaries of M;/- 
ton, Locke, and Dryden. Let me 
add these names also.* But you 


* Columbus, the Cabots, Magellanes, Corterial, Verazano, Carthier, Savalet, 
Frobifher, Drake, the Gilberts, Raleigh, Davis, Weymouth, Gofnold, Smith, De- 
monts, Popham, Gorges, Argal, Dermer, Carver, Bradford, Winflow, Endicot, 
Winthrop, Coddington, Williams, Haynes, Van Twiller, Stuyvefant, Calvert, 
Barclay, Phips, Oglethorpe, Coram, Boone, Wickliffe, Murphy, Giora, Hartman, 
Cofter, Fauftus, Guttemberg, Erafmus, Servetus, the Tindales, and other eminent 
reformers, Peter Martyr, Bucer, Colet, and other luminaries in the reformation, 
Paleologus, Gallileo, Gaffendi, Doria, f'affo, Acontius, Camoens, Cervantes, Caffini, 
Tell, Dewitt, Grotius, Le Clerc, Linnzxus, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Harvey, 
Newton, Whifton, Harrington, Marvel, Hampden, Sydney, Buchanan, Wallace, 
Fletcher, Me Laurin, Napier, Ufher, Boyle, Molineux, Berkley, Robertfon, Til- 
lotfon, Hoadley, Clarke, Firmin, Helvetius, Fothergill, Jebb, Hollis, Chatterton, 
Howard, &c. I have not room to enlarge the lift from the worthies of the Frengh 
and other nations, as I wifh, and the principles of the Pantheon embrace, 
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are sensible, Sir, of the difficulty of 
selecting names in this way; and 
when there are but a few lines to 
expressthousands. The task, theugh 


“otherwise pleasing, 1s invidious, and 


unwelcome to one who so sensibly 
feels his incompetence to it as I: do. 
These tew only are mentioned as 
my idea of that sort of characters 
and genius which deserve the 
honours of the Pantheon; and you 
know it would make a volume to 
colleét only a nomenclature of wor- 
thies in the various grades and de- 
partments of merit; or rather in 
selecling from names which the 


general suffrage of ages has already 


placed on the lists of fame. Mexico 
and Pern might be left to enjoy 
their unenvied pre-eminence for 
* white and yellow earth,” while 
man is made a slave to tear out its 
bowels for his unfeeling master. 
Z£roy and Rome will be perpetuated 
in Homer, Virgil, and Dryden, while 
the world retains its taste for the 
riches and entertainments of ancient 
lore. But what distinguished merit 
had Sempronius that should entitle 
him to a seat in the Manhattan State 
Pantheon, between Scipio and Mar- 
cellus? Or was it thought neces- 
sary to throw in a great deal of shade 
to heighten the lustre of Tullius and 
Locke? Why did they go so far? 
Why not stay at home and insert 
the name of Arnold? After the 
Indian names are all appropriated, 
as they ought to be, it will be seen, 
I believe, that “ there is yet room”? 
for the worthies, both of our own 
nation and of other countries. 

But there is a reason which more 
immediately ‘ comes home to men’s 
business; and those who have 
much of it, and especially the whole 
post-oflice department, will at once 
assent to the truth of the remark, 
and the utility of the reform. In- 
deed, the Complaint has been often 
made, that in the police of the 
country, great and frequent incon- 
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veniences have, and more will arise 
and increase from the random mul. 
tiplication of the same names in dif. 
ferent States, and there are instances 
of it in more than one county in 
the same State. To remedy this, 
would it not be much better, and is 
it not necessary, that every place in 
the United States, of whatever'rank 
or size, should have its exclusive 
and affrofriate name? And does 
not a practical application of this 
principle, in a uniform system, ne- 
cessarily result from these increasing 
inconveniences, as the least objec- 
tionable way to obtain a reform, 
and that it may be general and éf- 
fectual? Itshould be NaTIoNAL, 
Way, then, cannot the whole sub- 
jeét, in its various parts and con- 
nections, be wrought into a uniform 
national system, ot which the fol- 
lowing may bea rough outline? 

The American Pantheon should 
be constructed upon different prin- 
ciples, and have certain regulations 
which I don’t know that were ever 
observed in the Pantheon of any 
other nation. 

The candidates should be divided 
into ‘wo classes, the dead and the 
living. 

‘Lhe immortal candidates shall al- 
ways have precedence. 

No mortal candidate shall be ad- 
mitted until one hundred years have 
elapsed after his decease. 

The candidates of all classes shall 
consist of the philanthropists and bene- 

Fadiors of mankind, in all ages and 
countries. Among these are the 
inventors of the mariner’s compass, 
the art of Printing, the quadrant, 
discoveries or improvements in 
medicine, } In surgery, in agriculture, 
in any mechanic art or manufac- 
ture, whatever has a tendency to 
diffuse virtue and science, to hu- 
manize and aineliorate the condition 
of mankind, increase the means and 
the quantity of human subsistence, 
and the facility of acquiring it, that 
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shall render “ man just and merciful 
to man,” and, in a word, increase 
the sum of human happiness. 

The earliest navigators, from 
Sesostris to Hanno, to Biron, and to 
Madoc. 

Those several voyagers who pre- 

ared the way for Columbus, and 
those who followed up his dis- 
coveries until the effectual settle- 
ment of the Atlantic States. 

The restorers to mankind, whe- 
ther laymen or gownmen, of their 
just and unalienable rights in think- 
ing and acting for themselves, for 
this or a future state of existence. 

The patrons of the emigrant 
colonists. 

The first adventurers and settlers, 
with person and property, who 
planted the American shores. 

Their friends in England and at 
court, through the reigns of the 
Stuarts, and to the American revo- 
lution. 

The mortal candidates are (the 
philosophers, statesmen, audi heroes, in 
council and in the field, and the 
active and fassive patriots who suf- 
fered in the cause, or supplied the 
wants of their country by their ser- 
vices in person or property, which 
are all included under the term) 
worthies who atchieved the Ame- 
rican revolution, and should be 
considered as candidates for the 
American Pantheon. 

In giving the name of any yood 
or great man to any distriét, great 
or small, the act of incorporation 
should always designate the person 
thus intended to be honoured by 
his christian and sir-name, and his 
profession or calling in society; 
and, when requisite, associated with, 
or distinguished from, others of the 
same name and place, with a brief 
recital of his virtues or exploits, in 
a preamble which might contain 
but a few lines. This may be con- 
sidered as the a& of apotheosis. But 
for whom, among the «worthies, this 
act ought to be performed, who 
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shal! be distinguished as ** Corinthian 


fillars” in this vast edifice, who 


had the greatest geaius, or who, for 
a better reason, had the most merit, 
did the most good, or what shall be 
the grades or Classes, or whatever 
other arrangements or distin¢étions 
shall be made, is not for me to de- 
termine. But let it be a part of the 
system to abjure the gross flattery 
of canonizing them, until the gates 
ef immortality are closed upon 
them; nor then be in haste until all 
their seniors in priority of time have 
been admitted, and it becomes suf 
ficiently established that they de- 
serve it, when some future Belknag, 
or other American Plutarch, svall 
unfold their charaflers. 

Thus, in their course, our English 
ancestors and benefactors, and those 
of the eighteenth century, may be 
duly honoured; and the most de- 
serving of the nineteenth century 
be left to their posterity of the suc- 
ceeding century to give them their 
due honours. Upon this principle, 
Sir, and that I would not be guilty 
of the flattery I so much abhor, 
you observe I do not mention any 
living candidates in the note. When 
they have ail performed their parts, 
and the great scene is closed upon 
us all, then let posterity (always 
impartial) decide on their merits, 
and rank them accordingly. When 
their deaths are announced to us, let 
us pay them due civil honours, and 
their names will bring fresh to our 
recollection the services of the su- 
blime John Dickinson, and the (Ame- 
rican Marvel) incorruptible Fosepk 
Reed, the patient sufferings of Fames 
Lovell, the virtuous Fohna Paulding, 
David Williams, and lsaac Van 
Vert, with others of whom these 
may be considered as the represen- 
tatives. This “* cheap defence of 
nations,”’ is the cheapest and most 
easy way of doing honour to merit 
and genius, and to those who de- 
serve it, a reward more honourable 
and more lasting than the little 
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badges of stars and garters, and 
other -childish distinétions of Eu- 
rope. 

I should now be glad if T were 
able to invent another apology for 
this letter than the one it begins 
with; but you ought not to be fa- 
tigued w ith further observations 
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which may be like the rest, neither 
new or interesting. Perhaps it isa 
very weak and trifling letter, and 
then my only retreat or defence is 
my 0 bscurity. 

“With great respeét and esteem, I 
am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Paur YounG. 
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Arr. VIII. 
4 Memoir concerning the Disease of 


Goitre, as it prevails in different 
pots of North- America. By Ben- 
jamin 8. Barton, M.D, ce. 8vo 
ff. 94 Pi iladelphia. Way aud 
Goff. 1800. 


HE author wndertakes, in this 
pertormance, to give a gene- 
rai account of the prevalence of 
goitre in the regions of the oid con- 
tinent, from the travellers and phy- 
sicians by whom it is described; 
and a more particular account of 
the state of it in North-America, 
from his own industrious observa- 
tions, and from the information of 
his correspondents. 

In travelling through the State of 
New-York, he seems to have paid 
much attention to this “*complaint.” 
He enumerates various cases of it, 
and endeavours to ascertain the local 
extent of the malady in this State, 
which he finds to be very consi- 
derable. 

It is by no means confined to 
New-York. Inthe New-England 
States, in the western parts of Penn- 
syivania, and in the Western Ter- 
ritory, it is not uncommon. 

A physician at Pittsburgh gives 
the following account of its appear- 
ance in that p lace: 


“ Cafes of goitre are met with among 
the inhabitants on the waters of the Al- 
Jegheny and French-Creek, and at San- 





dufky; a few inftances on Monongahela, 
and at this place, where, out of 1400 
inhabitants, there are not lefs than 150 
perfons who have it. 

** It is common to the natives and per- 
fons lately fettled at thofe places, affect. 
ing both fexes, efpecially females, and 
children even at the age of 18 months. 

“ The {welling appears on either fide 
of the neck, or in front; fometimes it is 
an uniform enlargement of the neck, 
evidently increafing in winter, and fomes 
times decreafing in fummer.” 


We are likewise told that 


“ The goitre is extremely common 
among the inhabitants on French-Creek, 
one of the principal branches of the Al- 
legheny-river. It is there almoft entire- 
ly confined to females. 

“ Mr. Heckewelder, has obferved the 
goitre among the Indians, living on Big- 
Beaver-Creck, and on the river Muf- 
kingum. It was principally confined to 
the ‘ women and girls.’ ‘ With fome,’ 
fays he, ‘as they grew up, the com- 
plaint increafed; with others (efpecially 
where a remedy was applied) it wore 
away again, though there are few that 
think much of it.’ In the fummer of 
1797, ‘I faw, fays Mr. Heckewelder, 
* two women, whom I knew when girls 
at the age of ten or twelve years, and in 
whom this fwelling had then begun; now 
(:797) with fuch necks that it furprifed 
me. ‘This fwelling with one, projected 
even before her chin. I afked one of 
them, whether fhe had never made ufe 
of any remedy tocure her. She faid fhe 
had applied burnt and powdered mufcle- 
fhelis, but to no effe&. She felt no pain, 
fe faid; and was the mother of two 
children.’ 


“ There are feveral cafes of the diftal 
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among the Canadians who are fettled at 
Detroit. It is principally confined to 
women, and is there thought to be ow- 
ing to the drinking of the waters of the 
lakes. It is also known at St. Vincen- 
nes, on the river Wabafh, about one 
hundred and fifty miles above the en- 
trance of this river into the Ohio.” 


After as satisfactory an history of 
the malady as his industry has been 
able to colleét, the author proceeds 
to state his reasonings and conjec- 
tures as to its Causes. 

The popular opinion, and the 
opinion of several writers, that goi- 
tre arises from the use of water 
calcareously impregnated, 1s fully 
stated; and the facts favourable to 
this opinion, observed in a journey 
through the goitrous parts of New- 
York, are not withheld. 

His objections to what he calls 
the calcareous theory of goitre, are 
thus stated: 


“1. It is natural to inquire, whether we 
difcover limeftone in all thofe parts of 
the United States in which the goitre 
has been obferved? Mr. Heckewelder, 
whom I have already quoted, aflures 
me, that he has obferved this difeafe 
among the Indians in the weftern coun- 
try, ‘ where there was not a limeltone 
to be feen.’ At Pittfburgh, where there 
is but little limeftone, the difeafe is com- 
mon. There is no limeftone in the 
county of Bennington, where, I have 
already faid, the goitre is not uncom- 
mon. The difeafe is known at Fort- 
Dayton, where, | am informed, no lime- 
ftone has hitherto been difcovered. Mr. 
Coxe pofitively afferts, ‘ that wherever 
there are goitres there is tuf-ftone.’ 
This, with refpect to the countries of 
Europe in which he has obferved this 
difeafe, may pofibly be true; but the in- 
ftances juft mentioned, and I doubt not 
that, in time, we fhall be able to adduce 
many more of a fimilar kind, are fuffi- 
cient to fhow, that in North-America, 
there is not an obdious neceflary connec- 
tion between the goitre and calcareous 
waters. 

“ But even in Europe, Mr. Coxe’s 
obfervation will not, I believe, be found 
to hold fo univerfally true as this gentle- 
man has imagined, Mr. Foderé, who has 
lately publifhed a very interefting work 
90 Geitre and on Cretinifm, rematks, that 
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the waters of Maurienne, where this 
difeafe prevails to a very great degree, 
are much lefs impregnated with calcare- 
ous matters than thofe of the higher 
countries, where it is lefs common, 

“ 2. If water, impregnated with calca- 
reous earth, be the caufe of the goitre, 
why, it may naturally be afked, is not 
this difeafe more generally, or even 
conftantly met with in thofe parts of our 
country, in which calcareous ttrata, and 
calcareous waters abound? 

“ I believe it may be faid, witha 
good deal of confidence, that there are 
few parts of the world more abundant 
with limeftone, and other forms of cal- 
careous carth, than many extenfive por- 
tions of the United States. The difeafe 
of goitre is entirely unknown in fome of 
the moft calcareous parts of the country. 
In the county of Lancaiter, calcareous 
earth is the predominant ftone. It is 
fpread upon the furface, and is found to 
be the prevailing ftratum at the depth 
to which wells, &c. are dug. The wa- 
ter of this county is, in general, of that 
kind which we call dard. It is fo ftrongly 
impregnated with limeftone, that it is 
common to find the wooden troughs, 
through which the water of meadows, 
&c. is conveyed, incrufted with the 
earth; and a fimilar incruftation is free 
quently found formed over the whole ine 
ternal furface of the tea-kettles, &c. in 
which water has been boiled. In fome 
parts of the county of Dauphin, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Harrif- 
burgh, and along the Swatara above 
Middletown, there are immenfe collec« 
tions of limeftone. At Bethelem, at 
Eafton, and other places in the county 
of Northampton, the prevailing ftone is 
limeftone; and water impregnated with 
this earth is the common drink of the ine 
habitants. But in none of thefe places is the 
difeafe of goitre feen. And here we fhould 
expect to find it, as te counties which 
I have juft mentioned are fome of the mot 
thickly fettled of any in the United States, 

*“ | donot affert, that thefe argumente 
are conclufive in difproving the calcare- 
ous origin of goitre. But, [| prefume, it 
will not be denied, that they have their 
weight. On the one hand, we have 
feen that there is little or no limeftone, 
or any other fpecies of calcareous earth, 
in feveral of thofe parts of our country 
where the goitre prevails. On the other 
hand, the goitre is entirely unknown in 
fome of the moft calcareous diftri&s of 
Antericas 
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_ & Mr. Coxe obferves, that * although 
it appears that wherever there are goitres 
there is tuf-flone; yet the reverfe is by 
no means true, that wherever the waters 
depofit tuf, there arc always goitres. 
For, perhaps, the natives do not drink of 
the fprings which are loaded with tuf; 
or that fubftance is not fufficiently diffolv- 
ed in the waters; abfolute folution being, 
perhaps, neceffary to produce thefe twel- 
lings.’ On this paffage, I fhall only ob- 
ferve, that it is certain, that in many 
parts of the United States, as in the coun- 
ty of Lancafler, there are no cafes of 
goitre, although the inhabitants do drink 
the waters, which hoid in /o/ution a con- 
fiderable quantity of calcareous earth; 
thefe American waters being, like thole 
mentioned by Mr. Coxe, ‘ as tranfpa- 
rent as cryftal.’ 

“It remains for me to mention ano- 
ther argument in fupport of the notion 
that this difeafe owes its origin to calca- 
reous earth. Mr. Coxe calls it * the 
ftrongeft proof in favour of this opinion.’ 
‘ A furgeon, whom I met at the Baths 
of Leu, informed me,’ fays the travel- 
ler, § that he had not unfrequently ex- 
tracted concretions of tv/-/fone from feve- 
ral goitres, and that from one in parti- 
cular, which fuppurated, he had taken 
feveral flac pieces, each about half an 
inch long. He added, that the fame 
fubftance is found in the ftomachs of 
cows, and in the goitrous tumours to 
which even the dogs of the country are 
fubject. 

“ Several very refpectable writers 
have found fimilar matters in the thyroid 
gland. Haller found cyfts enveloped 
with a firm cartilaginous covering, bony 
concretions, &c. Morgagni, to whofe 
invaJuable work I muft refer the reader, 
who is defirous of obtaining a great deal 
of interefting information concerning the 
difeafes of this gland, fums up, in a few 
words, the experience of various writers; 
*that moft of them met with hard bo- 
dies of a cartilaginous, bony, or ftony 
nature, and fometimes even found the 
gland itfelf become bony, or of a ftony 
nature.” 


“The exiftence of calcareous matters 
in the thyroid gland of goitres, does not 
appear to me to bea proof that the dil- 
eafe which I am confidering, is, in any 
degree, owing to the drinking of water 
impregnated with this earth. Such mat- 
ters are very frequently found in other 
parts of the bodics of perfons who, per- 
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haps, had never been aceuftomed te 
drink calcareous waters. I may add, that 
Mr. Foderé did not find in any of the 
tumours which he examined, any thing 
like this earth. ) 

“ From the various facts and objece 
tions which I have ftated, I am compels 
led to reject the fyftem which afcribes 
the difeafe of goitre to the ufe of water 
impregnated with calcareous earth. | 
muit coniefs, however, that until [ 
came to take a nearer and more minute 
view of the fubject, the fyftem did not 
appear tome an implaufible one. Some 
of the facts related by Mr. Coxe, feem- 
ed almoft to carry conviction along with 
them,—as to the caufe of the difeafe in 
Europe. ‘the facts mentioned to the 
traveller by the gentleman whole goitre 
commonly increafed while he refided at 
Berne, and thofe mentioned by General 
Pfiffer, are peculiarly ftriking. Some 
of my readers will not, therefore, be fur- 
prifed to learn, that I once adopted Mr. 
Coxe’s notion, efpecially when I found, 
that the waters of thofe parts of the 
State of New-York, in which I firft be. 
came acquainted with the goitre, are 
ftrongly impregnated with calcareous 
earth,”’ 


Dr. Barton questions not only the 
calcareous, but even the aqueous ori- 
gin of this disease. The various 
arguments and authorities for im- 
puting it to the use of water, either 
as very cold, or as in the form of 
snow, are candidly exhibited; but 
this conclusion is thus eluded: 


“ Tt is certain, that the inhabitants of 
the ifland of Sumatra are greatly afflict 
ed with this difeafe, and yet no fnow 
ever falls in that ifland. On the contra- 
ry, the difeafe has never been feen in 
Greenland, though fnow-water is the 
common drink of the inhabitants. Dr. 
Watfon obferves, that he never met 
with a cafe of the complaint, in the 
county of Weftmoreland, in England, 
‘ where there are higher mountains and 
more {now than in Derbyfhire, in which 
county the complaint is very common.’ 

“ Linnzus tells us, that this difeafe is 
entirely unknown in Lapland, where, 
it is unneceffary to obferve, water, im 
which fnow has been diffolved, mutt of- 
ten, and very largely, be drunk. 

“ Thefe objections, then, are decifive. 
They moft plainly demonftrate, that 
neither {now-water, nor any other water 
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Of an exfreme degree of coldnefs, is the 


caufe of the difeafe. ; 
«“ 1 do not, by thefe obfervations, 


mean to deny, that glandular {wellings 
are often induced by cold. This is a fact 
which is familiar to every phyfician. 
The fact related by Mr. Fofter, and al- 
ready quoted, isa ftriking one. 1 have, 
more than once, experienced, in the 
fummer feafon, a confiderable {welling 
of the glands of my throat, avery fhort 
time after eating a pernicious luxury, 
which has come into very general ufe 
in our city. I mean ice-creams. But 
neither in this cafe, nor in the inftances 
related by Mr. Fofter, was there any 
evidence that the thyroid gland was ef- 
pecially, or at all, affected. ‘The fwel- 
ling (in my cafe, at leaft) appears to 
have been principally confined to the in- 
ternal tonfils.” 


To the supposition that this 
disease flows from the use of water 
of fossil-coal-springs, or from water 
impregnated by certain vegetables, 
it is answered, that the malady ap- 
pears not in many extensive coal 
countries, and in countries pro- 
ducing plants similar to those of the 


goitrous districts. 


On the notion that unwholesome 
food is the cause, the author ob- 
serves: 

“ It is not at all improbable that a 
eoarfe, or rather unwholefome food, may 
predifpofe the fyftem to goitre. But 
there is no reafon to fuppofe that fuch 
food is capable of producing the difeafe. 
Whole nations of mankind fubfift upon 
a diet as crude and as unwholefome as 
that of the Tyrolefe, without ever expe- 
riencing the difeafe. On this fubject 
Mr. Foderé has favoured us with an ob- 
fervation, which is peculiarly ftriking. 
He tells us, that no food can be coarfer 
than that which is ufed by the people of 
the mountains, where the goitre is un- 
known, and none richer and better than 
that of the rich of the cities in the val- 
lies, who are, neverthelefs, afli@ted with 
the difeafe. 

“In our own country there does not 
appear to be any neceffary or cbvious 
connection between the goitre and the 
nature of the food of thofe who labour 
under this complaint. For although the 
difeafe is not uncommon in feveral parts 
of the country, among the Indians, who 
occafionally labour under a deficiency of 
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good food, yet I do not know, that it 
is more common among thefe favages 
than among the whites (inhabiting the 
fame tract of country), who, purfuing 
the bufinefs of agriculture, have, at all 
times, an abundance of found and nou- 
rifhing aliment. I may add, that the 
difeafe is entirely unknown among fome 
of thofe Indian tribes who more fre- 
quently labour under a fearcity of food, 
than any of the other tribes of our con- 
tinent.” 


A full exhibition is then made of 
Mr. De Saussure’s theory on this 
subject, that its cause is connected 
with the atmosphere of deep vallies. 
The topographical objections to 
this theory, alter being diffusely 
stated, are thus summed up: 


“It is evident, from the facts which 
I have mentioned, that the goitre of 
North-America is not exclufively con- 
fined to the vallies of this continent. 
On the contrary, it prevails, to a great 
degree, in fome of the high and level 
plains of the country, where there is no 
reafon to fufpect that the air is in an 
impure or ftagnated ftate, from confine- 
ment by mountains, or by hills. It alfo 
prevails in the flats, or intervale lands, 
along the margins of fome of our rivers, 
where often the neighbouring hills are 
ofa very inconfiderable height, and feem 
incapable of increafing the heat or im- 
purity of the air. J may add, that this 
difeafe is altogether unknown in many 
of the vallies, both fuch as are more 
{pacious, and thofe which are more nar- 
row and alfo deeper, in various parts of 
North-America.” 


After this examination of the 
opinions of others, in which we are 
at a loss which most to admire, the 
candour or the perspicuity, the au- 
thor proceeds to state his own con- 
jectures, for his cautious modesty 
is reluctant to bestow on them a 
better name. The following pas- 
sages will sufficiently exhibit his 
opinions. After describing the 
subalpine vallies of Switzerland, he 
thus proceeds; 

** From this account of the fubalpine 
vallies of Switzerland, there feems to be 
a clofe affinity between the foil and ftate 
of thofe vallies, and the foil and ftate of 
many of thofe parts of North-America, 
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in which the goitre is moft frequent. 
In America, this difeafe, as far as l am 
able to judge from the faéts now in my 
poffeffion, principally occurs in three 
different fituations, viz. firft, in the flat 
or intervale grounds, along the margins 
of rivers and lakes; fecondly, in vallies; 
and, laftly, in the higher country, or 
country of wet plains, called natural 
meadows. 

“yz, The flats along the Mohawk 
river, the table-lands about Detroit, and 
thofe between St. John’s and Montreal, 
and, in fhort, all the flat land adjacent to 
our lakes and rivers, are inftances of the 
firft kind of country in which the goitre 
is found. ‘Thefe flats are generally feve- 
ral feet higher than the adjacent waters, 
and, in ordinary times, are not fubject 
to be overflown. They ere, however, 
generally damp, and, at times, after heavy 
rains, the water is liable to itagnate upon 
them. 

“2. The goitre prevails in the val- 
lies of our countries. We have feen that 
it is common in the Onondago-Valley, 
and in the vallies of Vermont. I believe 
the valley fituation, when the foil is very 
rich, and the air warm and moift, and 
efpecially if the grounds be marfhy, is, 
in general, peculiarly unhealthy. It is 
certain, at leaft, that fome of the moft 
unhealthy parts of America are fome of 
the wet or marfhy vallies. The prevail- 
mg difeafes are malignant fevers and dy- 
fenteries. 

“3. The goitre prevails in the higher 
country, or country of plains, where, 
however, the ground is generally wet, 
and often marfhy. Such high plains are 
not uncommon about the head-waters of 
many of our rivers, efpecially in the 
weftern parts of the United States. In- 
termittent fevers are the moft common 
difeafes of thefe fituations. 

“Tam far from imagining that the 
preceding facts completely eftablifh the 
origin of goitre from the miafmata of 
marfhes. I have offered this opinion 
merely as a conjecture or hypothefis. J 
cannot, however, help fufpecting that 
future and more extenfive inquiries will 
eftablith the fact, that there is a very in- 
timate connection between the difeafe in 
queftion and the exhalations from marfhy 
grounds. Perfuaded I am, that there 
is a neceffary connection between the 
difeafe and a moiit atmofphere.” 


Under the head of cure of goitre, 
the author is able to collect nothing 
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satisfactory. Various processes ate 
mentioned as having been more or 
less in use, but nothing that even 
pretends to be an antidote. Blood. 
letting, mercury, the calcined 
spunge, sea-water, and some exter- 
nal applications, and one whimsical 
Indian remedy, are loosely men- 
tioned, and then the subjeét is diss 
missed, with an appendix contains 
ing many additional faéts and ob- 
servations of considerable value. 

The author’s style is, on this, as 
on other occasions, liable to the 
charge of diffuseness. His ideas 
are spread abroad with unnecessary 
amplitude, and the same idea is 
needlessly repeated. Yet his dif- 
fuseness is never wanting in perspi- 
culty, and none buta perverse critic 
would objeét to an egotism united 
with so much ingenuity and can- 
dour. 

Indeed, Dr. Barton’s writings 
please us not only by the curious 
and useful information they contain, 
but by the view they afford us ofa 
mind full of wariness and caution 
in deciding, so worthy of true wis- 
dom, of impartiality in the weigh- 
ing of adverse arguments, of can- 
dour in admitting, and of modesty 
in urging difficulties and objec- 
tions. The heart of the writer is 
scarcely less conspicuous than his 
understanding, and one lays as 
strong a Claim to our approbation 
as the other. 


——— 


ArT. FX. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. John Clarkg 
D. D. Minister of the First Church 
in Boston, Massachusetts. $v» 
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‘ER HIS is the volume of sermons 

which was announced to the 
public as likely soon to appear, i” 
our Magazine for July of last yeaty 
under the head of “ Literary [ntel- 
ligence.” Though it has been pub- 
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with these names, it would take too 
much room, and it is unnecessary 
to enumerate them here. 

I have often wished to see the 
Indian names preserved in all cases, 
both of counties and towns; and 
why may it not be uniformly so in 
future, and brought into more sys- 
tem from States down to Parishes, 
or the smaliest corporations. Care- 
lessness in writing Indian words, 
has been as much the cause of fluc- 
tuation and variety as the want of 
acommon standard or records; and 
a disposition to naturalize or Ame- 
ricanize words into our language, 
has been carried so far that many 
words have lost their peculiarity of 
Indian idiom. These persons, in 
the sportive moods of Dean Swift, 
and in the spirit of imitating him, 
could derive the Senzeka tribe from 
Seneca the philosopher, or Mankha- 
does or Manhattans, from man-haters, 
and so in as many instances as their 
whims may dictate. Manhattan is, 
by some old authors, written Man- 
hadoes; but Manhattan has, I think, 
prevailed. Which is the true In- 
dian? May not these names, in 
process of time, become so obscure 
and confounded as to be taken for 
English, Dutch, or Swedish, and 
some future American Camden be 
puzzied to account for them? Can 
nothing be done towards substitut- 
ing some kind of standard which 
may have a tendency to fix the 
Indian idiom in writing? The 
practice of some is to make Indian 


* Columbus, the Cabots, Magellanes, 
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words lopk as much as possible dike 
English. My own practice is to 
write them as much unlike it asI can 
without doing violence to the In- 
dian; and therefore I generally use 
the letter 4 for c, as in Sennekay 
Kanandarqua, Popaktunk, Kadara- 
gua, Kayuga, Mamakating, Se. 
How far this will do to apply asa 
general rule, 1 am not able to say. 
Much may depend on some pes 
culiarity of construction in different 
languages; but my superficial ac- 
quaintance with avy language, and 
with the Indian as little as any, fore 
bids an attempt at disquisition. 
The splendid names imported 
from Creece and Rome into the 
county of Oxcendaga, look well on 
the map of the State, and discover 
the fine classical taste of the deno- 
minator; but this does not make 
them ‘classic ground.” The Le- 
gislature has done what is much 
more noble and effeétual in the 
broad foundation they have laid, 
and are laying, for the cultivation of 
literature throughout the State; and 
the fruits of which, in a few years, 
will cross the Ontario into the vast 
regions lying north and west of that 
lake. But those names will live ia 
their works, and in Grecian and 
Roman history, as long as science 
inaintains its present and increasing 
progress. In this, or in some other 
way, honour may be likewise done 
to the names and memories of Mi#- 
ton, Locke, and Dryden. Let me 
add these names also.* But you 


Corterial, Verazano, Carthier, Savalet, 


Frobifher, Drake, the Gilberts, Raleigh, Davis, Weymouth, Gofnold, Smith, De- 
monts, Popham, Gorges, Argal, Dermer, Carver, Bradford, Winflow, Endicot, 
Winthrop, Coddington, Williams, Haynes, Van Twiller, Stuyvefant, Calvert, 
Barclay, Phips, Oglethorpe, Coram, Boone, Wickliffe, Murphy, Giora, Hartman, 
Cofter, Fauftus, Guttemberg, Erafmus, Servetus, the Tindales, and other eminent 


reformers, Peter Martyr, Bucer, Colet, 


and other luminaries in the reformation, 


Paleologus, Gallileo, Gaffendi, Doria, i affo, Acontius, Camoens, Cervantes, Caflini, 
Tell, Dewitt, Grotius, Le Clerc, Linnaeus, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Harvey, 
Newton, Whifton, Harrington, Marvel, Hampden, Sydney, Buchanan, Wallace, 
Fletcher, Mc Laurin, Napier, Ufher, Boyle, Molineux, Berkley, Robertfon, Til- 
lotfon, Hoadley, Clarke, Firmin, Helvetius, Fothergill, jebb, Hollis, Chatterton, 


Howard, &c. 
and other nations 


Vox. Lil, No. 2, 


I have not room to enlarge the lift from the worthies of the French 
» as I with, and the principles of the Pantheon embrace. 
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are sensible, Sir, of the difficulty of 
selecting names in this way; and 
when there are but a few lines to 
express thousands. The task, though 
otherwise pleasing, Is invidious, and 
unwelcome to one wito so sensibly 
feels his incompetence to it as I do. 
These tew only are mentioned as 
my idea of that sort of characters 
and genius which deserve the 
honours of the Pantheon; and you 
know it would make a volume to 
colleét only a nomenclature of wor- 
thies in the various grades and de- 
partments of merit; or rather in 
selecting from) names which the 
general suffrage of ages has already 
placed on the lists of fame. Mexico 
and Peru might be left to enjoy 
their unenvied pre-eminence for 
*‘ white and yellow earth,” while 
man is made a s/ave to tear out its 
bowels for his unfeeling master. 
Troy and Rome will be perpetuated 
in Homer, Virgil, and Dryden, while 
the world retains its taste for the 
riches and entertainments of ancient 
lore. But what distinguished merit 
had Sempronius that should entitle 
him to a seat in the Manhattan State 
Pantheon, between Scipio and Mar- 
cellus? Or was it thought neces- 
sary to throw in a great deal of shade 
to heighten the lustre of Zud/ins and 
Locke ? Why did they go so far? 
Why not stay at home and insert 
the name of Arno/d? After the 
Indian names are ail appropriated, 
as they ought to be, it will be seen, 
I believe, that “ there is yet room’’ 
for the worthies, both of our own 
nation and of other countries. 

But there is a reason which more 
immediately comes home to men’s 
business;”? and those who have 
much of it, and especially the whole 
post-office department, will at once 
assent to the truth of the remark, 
and the utility of the reform. In- 
deed, the complaint has been often 
made, that in the police of the 
‘country, great and frequent incon- 















































veniences have, and more will arise 
and increase from the random mul. 
tiplication of the same names in dif. 
ferent States, and there are instances 
of it in more than one county in 
the same State. To remedy this, 
would it not be much better, and is 
it not necessary, that every place in 
the United States, of whatever rank 
or size, should have its exclusive 
and appropriate name? And does 
not a practical application of this 
principle, in a uniform system, ne- 
cessarily result from these i increasing 
inconveniences, as the least objec- 
tionable way to obtain a reform, 
and that it may be general and ¢éf- 
fedtual? Itshould be NaTIonalL, 
Way, then, cannot the whple sub- 

ject, im its various parts and Con- 
nections, be wrought into a uniform 
national system, of which the fol- 
lowing may bea rough outline? 

The American Pantheon should 
be constructed upon different prin- 
ciples, and have certain regulations 
which I don’t know that were ever 
observed in the Pantheon of any 
other nation. 

The candidates should be divided 
into two classes, the dead and the 
living. 

‘Lhe immortal candidates shall a! 
ways have precedence. 

No mortal candidate shall be ad- 
mitted until ove hundred years have 
elapsed after his decease. 

The candidates of all classes sha!l 
consist of the philanthropists and bene- 
FSadiors of mankind, in all ages and 
countries. Among these are the 
inventors of the mariner’s compass, 
the art of printing, the quadrant, 
discoveries or improvements in 
medicine, in surgery, in agriculture, 
in any mechanic art or manutfac- 
ture, whatever has a tendency 10 
diffuse virtue and science, to hu- 
manize and ameliorate the condition 
of mankind, increase the means and 
the quantity of human subsistence, 
and the facility of acquiring it, that 
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shall render “ man just and merciful 
to man,” and, in a word, increase 
the sum of human happiness. 

The earliest navigators, from 
Sesostris to Hanno, to Biron, and to 
Madoc. 

Those several voyagers who pre- 
pared the way for Columbus, and 
those who followed up his dis- 
coveries until the effectual settle- 
ment of the Atlantic States. 

The restorers to mankind, whe- 
ther laymen or gownmen, of their 
just and unalienable rights in think- 
ing and acting for themselves, for 
this or a future state of existence. 

The patrons of the emigrant 
colonists. 

The first adventurers and settlers, 
with person and property, who 

lanted the American shores. 

Their friends in England and at 
court, through the reigns of the 
Stuarts, and tu the American revo- 
lution. 

The mortal candidates are (the 

hilosophers, statesmen, anu heroes, in 
council and in the field, and the 
active and fassive fatriots who suf- 
fered in the cause, or supplied the 
wants of their country by their ser- 
vices in person or property, which 
are all included under the term) 
worthies who atchieved the Ame- 
rican revolution, and should be 
considered as candidates for the 
American Pantheon. 

In giving the name of any pood 
or great man to any distriét, great 
or small, the act of incorporation 
should always designate the person 
thus intended to be honoured by 
his christian and sir-name, and his 
profession or calling in society; 
and, when requisite, associated with, 
or distinguished from, others of the 
same name and place, with a brief 
recital of his virtues or exploits, in 
a preamble which might contain 
but a few lines. This may be con- 
sidered as the a& of apotheosis. But 
for whom, among the worthies, this 
act ought to be performed, who 
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shall be distinguished as * Corinthian 


fillars” in this vast edifice, wno 


had the greatest genius, or who, tor 
a better reason, had the most merit, 
did the most good, or what:sliall be 
the grades or classes, or whatever 
other arrangements or distinctions 
shall be made, is not for me to de- 
termine. But let it bea part of the 
system to abjure the gross flattery 
of canonizing them, until the gates 
of immortality are closed upon 
them; nor then be in haste until all 
their seniors in priority of time have 
been admitted, and it becomes suf- 
ficiently established that they de 
serve it, when some future Belknap, 
or other American Plufarch, shall 
unfold their charaders. 

Thus, iu their course, our English 
ancestors and benelactors, and those 
of the eighteenth century, may be 
duly honoured; and the most de- 
serving of the nineteenth century 
be left to their posterity of the suc- 
ceeding century to give them their 
due honours. Upon this principle, 
Sir, and that I would not be guilty 
of the flattery I so much abhor, 
you observe I do not mention any 
living candidates in the note. When 
they have all perforimed their parts, 
and the great scene is closed upon 
us all, then let posterity (always 
impartial) decide on their merits, 
and rank them accordingly. When 
their deaths are announced to us, let 
us pay them due civil honours, and 
their names will bring fresh to our 
recollection the services of the su- 
blime Fohn Dickinson, and the (Ame- 
rican Marve!) incorruptible Yosesh 
Reed, the patient sufferings of Fames 
Lovell, the virtuous ohn Paulding, 
David Williams, and Isaac Van 
Vert, with others of whom these 
may be considered as the represen- 
tatives. This * cheap defence of 
nations,”’ is the cheapest and most 
easy way of doing honour to merit 
and genius, and to those who de- 
serve it, a reward more honourable 
and more lasting than the little 
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badges of stars and garters, and 
other childish distinétions of Eu- 
rope. 

I should now be glad if I were 
able to invent another apology for 
this letter than the one it begins 
with; but you ought not to be fa- 
tigued with further observations 
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which may be like the rest, neither 
new or interesting. Perhaps it isa 
very weak and trifling letter, and 
then my only retreat or defence is 
my obscurity. 

With great respect and esteem, I 
am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Pau YounG. 








~ 
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Arr. VIII. 


A Memoir concerning the Disease of 
Goitre, as it prevails in different 
farts of North- America. By Ben- 
jamin S. Barton, M.D, &c. 80. 
ff 94. Philadelphia. Way and 
Goff. 1800. 


HE author undertakes, in this 
performance, to give a gene- 
rai account of the prevalence of 
goitre in the regions of the old con- 
tinent, from the travellers and phy- 
sicians by whom it is described; 
and a more particular account of 
the state of it in North-America, 
from his own industrious observa- 
tions, and from the information of 
his correspondents. 

In travelling through the State of 
New-York, he seems to have paid 
much attention to this **complaint.” 
He enumerates various cases of it, 
and endeavours to ascertain the local 
extent of the malady in this State, 
which he finds to be very consi- 
derable. 

It is by no means confined to 
New-York. Inthe New-England 
States, in the western parts of Penn- 
sylvania, and in the Western Ter- 
ritory, it is not uncommon. 

A physician at Pittsburgh gives 
the following account of its appear- 
ance in that place: 

“ Cafes of goitre are met with among 
the inhabitants on the waters of the Al- 
legheny and French-Creek, and at San- 





dufky; a few inftances on Monongahela, 
and at this place, where, out of 1400 
inhabitants, there are not lefs than 150 
perfons who have it. 

“ It is common to the natives and per- 
fons lately fettled at thofe places, affect. 
ing both fexes, efpecially females, and 
children even at the age of 18 months. 

“ The {welling appears on either fide 
of the neck, or in front; fometimes it is 
an uniform enlargement of the neck, 
evidently increafing in winter, and fome« 
times decreafing in fummer.” 


We are likewise told that 


“The goitre is extremely common 
among the inhabitants on French-Creek, 
one of the principal branches of the Als 
legheny-river. It is there almoft entire- 
ly confined to females. 

“ Mr. Heckewelder, has obferved the 
goitre among the Indians, living on Big- 
Beaver-Creek, and on the river Muf- 
kingum. It was principally confined to 
the ‘ women and girls.’ * With fome, 
fays he, ‘as they grew up, the com- 
plaint increafed; with others (efpecially 
where a remedy was applied) it wore 
away again, though there are few that 
think much of it.” In the fummer of 
1797, ‘I faw, fays Mr. Heckewelder, 
“ two women, whom I knew when girls 
at the age of ten or twelve years, and in 
whom this fwelling had then begun; now 
(1797) with fuch necks that it furprifed 
me. This fwelling with one, projected 
even before her chin. I afked one of 
them, whether fhe had never made ule 
of any remedy tocure her. She faid fhe 
had applied burnt and powdered mufcle- 
fhelis, but to no effect. She felt no pam, 
fhe faid; and was the mother of two 
chiidren.’ 

“ There are feveral cafes of the difeaf 
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among the Canadians who are fettled at 
Detroit. It is principally confined to 
women, and is there thought to be ow- 
ing to the drinking of the waters ol the 
lakes. It is also known at St. Vincen- 
res, on the river Wabafh, about one 
Imndred and fifty miles above the en- 
trafee of this river into the Ohio.” 


After as satisfactory an history of 
the malady as his industry bas been 
able to colle, the author proceeds 
to state his reasonings and conjec- 
tures as to its Causes. 

The popular opinion, and the 
opinion of several writers, that gol- 
tre arises from the use of water 
calcareously impregnated, is fully 
stated; and the facts favourable to 
this opinion, observed in a journey 
through the goitrous parts of New- 
York, are not withheld. 

His objections to what he calls 
the calcareous theory of goitre, are 
thus stated: 


“y. It is natural to inquire, whether we 
difcover limeftene in all thofe parts of 
the United States in which the goitre 
has been obferved? Mr. Heckewelder, 
whom I have already quoted, affures 
me, that he has obferved this difeafe 
among the Indians in the weftern coun- 
try, ‘ where there was not a limeftone 
tu be feen.’ At Pittfhurgh, where there 
is but little limeftone, the difeafe is com- 
mon. There is no limeiftone in the 
county of Bennington, where, I have 
already faid, the goitre is not uncom- 
mon. The difeafe is known at Fort- 
Dayton, where, I am informed, no lime- 
ftone has hitherto been difcovered. Mr. 
Coxe pofitively afferts, ‘ that wherever 
there are goitres there is tuf-ftone.’ 
This, with refpest to the countries of 
Europe in which he has obferved this 
difeale, may pofilly be true; but the in- 
flances juft mentioned, and I doubt not 
that, in time, we fhall be able to adduce 
many more of a fimilar kind, are fuffi- 
cient to fhow, that in North-America, 
there is not an obvious neceffary connec- 
tion between the goitre and calcareous 
waters, 

“ But even in Europe, Mr. Coxe’s 
obfervation will not, I believe, be found 
to hold fo univerfally true as this gentle- 
man has imagined, Mr. Foderé, who has 
lately publithed a very interefting work 
@0 Geitre and on Cretinifm, remarks, that 
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the waters of Maurienne, where this 
difeafe prevails to a very great degree, 
are much lefs impregnated with calcare- 
ous matters than thofe of the higher 
countries, where it is lefs common, 

“2, If water, impregnated with calca- 
reous earth, be the caufe of the goitre, 
why, it may naturally be afked, is not 
this difeafe more generally, or even 
conftantly met with in thofe parts of our 
country, in which calcareous ftrata, and 
calcareous waters abound? 

“ I believe it may be faid, witha 
good deal of confidence, that there are 
few parts of the world more abundant 
with limeftone, and other forms of cal- 
careous earth, than many extenfive pore 
tions of the United States. The difeafe 
of goitre is entirely unknown in fome of 
the moft calcareous parts of the country. 
In the county of Lancafter, calcareous 
earth is the predominant ftone. It is 
fpread upon the furface, and is found to 
be the prevailing ftratum ac the depth 
to which wells, &c. are dug. The wae 
ter of this county is, in general, of that 
kind which we call ard. It is fo ftrongly 
impregnated with limeftone, that it is 
common to find the wooden troughs, 
through which the water of meadows, 
&c. is conveytd, incrufted with the 
earth; and a fimilar incruftation is free 
quently found formed over the whole in- 
ternal furface of the tea-kettles, &c. in 
which water has been boiled. In fome 
parts of the county of Dauphin, particu. 
larly in the neighbourhood of Harrif- 
burgh, and along the Swatara above 
Middletown, there are immente collece 
tions of limeftone. At Bethelem, at 
Eafton, and other places in the county 
of Northampton, the prevailing ftone is 
limcftone; and water impregnated with 
this earth is the common drink of the in- 
1abitants. But in none of thefe places is the 
difeafe of goitre feen. And here we fhould 
expect to find it, as the counties which 
I have juft mentioned are fome of the mot 
thickly idettled of anyin the United States, 

“ 1 do not affert, that thefe arguments 
are conclufive in difproving the calcare- 
ous origin of goitre. But, I prefume, it 
will not be denied, that they have their 
weight. On the one hand, we have 
feen that there is little or no limeftone, 
or any other fpecies of calcareous earth, 
in feverat of thofe parts of our country 
where the goitre prevails. On the other 
hand, the goitre is entirely unknown in 
fome of the molt calcareous diftricts of 
AMmECrica. 
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“ Mr. Coxe obferves, that ‘ although 
it appears that wherever there are goitres 
there is tuf-flone; yet the reverfe is by 
no means true, that wherever the waters 
depofit tuf, there are alzeays goitres. 
For, perhaps, the natives do not drink of 
the fprings which are loaded with tut; 
or that fubftance is not fufficiently diflolv- 
ed in the waters; abfolute folution being, 
perhaps, neceffary to produce thefe {wel- 
lings.’ On this paffage, I fhall only ob- 
ferve, that it is certain, that in many 
parts of the United States, as in the coun- 
ty of Lancalter, there are no cafes of 
goitre, aithough the inhabitants do drizé 
the waters, which hold in /olution a con- 
fiderable quantity of calcareous earth; 
thefe American waters being, like thole 
mentioned by Mr. Coxe, ‘ as tranfpa- 
rent as cryftal.’ 


“It remains for me to mention ano- 
ther argument in fupport of the notion 
that this difeafe owes its origin to calca- 
reous earth. Mr. Coxe calls it ‘ the 
ftrongeft proof in favour of this opinion.’ 
‘ A furgeon, whom I met at the Baths 
of Leu, informed me,’ fays the travel- 
ler, * that he had not unfrequently ex- 
tracted concretions of tuf-/fone {rom feve- 
ral goitres, and that from one in parti- 
cular, which fuppurated, he had taken 
feveral flat pieces, each about half an 
inch long. He added, that the fame 
fubftance is found in the ftomachs of 
cows, and in the goitrous tumours to 
which even the dogs of the country are 
fubject. 

* Several very refpectable writers 
have found fimilar matters in the thyroid 
gland. Haller found cyfts enveloped 
with a firm cartilaginous covering, bony 
concretions, &c. Morgagni, to whole 
invaluable work I muft refer the reader, 
who is defirous of obtaining a great deal 
of interefting information concerning the 
difeafes of this gland, fums up, in a few 
words, the experience of various writers; 
‘that moft of them met with hard bo- 
dies of a cartilaginous, bony, or ftony 
nature, and fometimes even found the 
gland itfelf become bony, or of a ftony 
lature.” 

“ The cxiftence of calcareous matters 
in the thyroid gland of goitres, docs not 
appear to me to bea proof that the dif- 
eafe which I am confidering, is, in any 
degree, owing to the drinking of water 
impregnated with this earth. Such mate 
ters are very frequently found in other 
parts of the bodies of perfons who, per- 


haps, had never been aceuftomed tg 
drink calcareous waters. I may add, that 
Mr. Foderé did not find in any of the 
tumours which he examined, any thing 
like this earth. 

“ From the various facts and objec. 
tions which I haye ftated, I am compel. 
led to reject the fyftem which afcribes 
the difeate of goitre to the ufe of water 
impregnated with calcareous earth. [ 
muift confefs, however, that until J 
came to take a nearer and more minute 
view of the fubject, the fyitem did not 
appear tome an implaufible one. Some 
of the facts related by Mr. Coxe, feem- 
ed almoit to carry conviction along with 
them,—as to the caufe of the difeafe in 
Europe. ‘lhe faéts mentioned to the 
traveller by the gentleman whofe goitre 
commonly increafed while he refided at 
Berne, and thofe mentioned by Gencral 
Pfiffer, are peculiarly ftriking. Some 
of my readers will not, therefore, be fur- 
prifed to learn, that I once adopted Mr. 
Coxe’s notion, efpecially when I found, 
that the waters of thofe parts of the 
State of New-York, in which I firft be-~ 
came acquainted with the goitre, are 
ftrongly impregnated with calcareous 
earth,” 


Dr. Barton questions not only the 
caicareous, but even the agueous ori- 
gin of this disease. The various 
arguments and authorities for im- 
puting it to the use of water, either 
as very cold, or as in the form of 
snow, are candidly exhibited; but 
this conclusion is thus eluded: 


*‘ It is certain, that the inhabitants of 
the ifland of Sumatra are greatly affiict- 
ed with this difeafe, and yet no fnow 
ever falls in that ifland. On the contra- 
ry, the difeafe has never been feen in 
Greenland, though fnow-water is the 
common drink of the inhabitants. Dr. 
Watfon obferves, that he never met 
with a cafe of the complaint, in the 
county of Weftmoreland, in England, 
‘ where there are higher mountains and 
more fnow than in Derbythire, in which 
county the complaint is very common.’ 

“ Linnzus tells us, that this difeafe is 
entirely unknown in Lapland, where, 
it is unneceffary to obferve, water, i 
which fnow has been diffolved, mutt of- 
ten, and very largely, be drunk. 

“ Thefe objections, then, are decifive. 
They moft plainly demonftrate, that 
neither fhow-water, nor any other watef 
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of an exfrete degree of coldnefs, is the 


caufe of the difeafe. 
“ | do not, by thefe obfervations, 


mean to deny, that glandular fwellings 
are often induced by cold. This is a fact 
which is familiar to every phyfician. 
The fact related by Mr. Fofter, and al- 
ready quoted, isa ftriking one. I have, 
more than once, experienced, in the 
fummer feafon, a confiderable fwelling 
of the glands of my throat, avery fhort 
time after eating a pernicious luxury, 
which has come into very general ufe 
in our city. I mean ice-creams. But 
neither in this cafe, nor in the inftances 
related by Mr. Fofter, was there any 
evidence that the thyroid gland was ef- 
pecially, or at all, affected. ‘The {wel- 
ling (in my cafe, at leaft) appears to 
have been principally confined to the in- 
ternal tonfils.” 

To the supposition that this 
disease flows from the use of water 
of fossil-coal-springs, or from water 
impregnated by certain vegetables, 
it is answered, that the malady ap- 
pears not in many extensive coal 
countries, and in countries pro- 
ducing plants similar to those of the 
goitrous districts. 

On the notion that unwholesome 
food is the cause, the author ob- 
serves: 

“ It is not at all improbable that a 
eoarfe, or rather unwholefome food, may 
predifpofe the fyftem to goitre. But 
there is no reafon to fuppofe that fuch 
food is capable of producing the difeafe. 
Whole nations of mankind fubfift upon 
a diet as crude and as unwholefome as 
that of the Tyrolefe, without ever expe- 
riencing the difeafe. On this fubject 
Mr. Foderé has favoured us with an ob- 
fervation, which is peculiarly ftriking. 
He tells us, that no food can be coarfer 
than that which is ufed by the people of 
the mozntains, where the goitre is un- 
known, and none richer and better than 
that of the'rich of the cities in the val- 
lies, who are, neverthelefs, afflited with 
the difeafe. 

“In our own country there does not 
appear to be any neceflary or obvious 
connection between the goitre and the 
nature of the food of thofe who labour 
under this complaint. For although the 
difeafe is not uncommon in feveral parts 
of the country, among the Indians, who 
occafionally labour under a deficiency of 
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good food, yet I do not know, that it 
is more common among thefe favages 
than among the whites (inhabiting the 
fame tract of country), who, purfuing 
the bufinefs of agriculture, have, at all 
times, an abundance of found and nou- 
rifhing aliment. I may add, that the 
difeafe is entirely unknown among fome 
of thofe Indian tribes who more fre- 
quently labour under a fearcity of food, 
than any of the other tribes of our con- 
tinent.” : 


A full exhibition is then made of 
Mr. De Saussure’s theory on this 
subject, that its cause is conneéted 
with the atmosphere of deep vallies. 
The topographical objections to 
this theory, after being diffusely 
stated, are thus summed up: 


“It is evident, from the facts which 
I have mentioned, that the goitre of 
North-America is not exclufively con- 
fined to the vallies of this continent. 
On the contrary, it prevails, to a great 
degree, in fome of the high and level 
plains of the country, where there is no 
reafon to fufpe& that the air is in an 
impure or ftagnated ftate, from confine- 
ment by mountains, or by hills. It alfo 
prevails in the flats, or intervale lands, 
along the margins of fome of our rivers, 
where often the neighbouring hills are 
ofa very inconfiderable height, and feem 
incapable of increafing the heat or im- 
purity of the air. I may add, that this 
difeafe is altogether unknown in many 
of the vallies, both fuch as are more 
f{pacious, and thofe which are more nar- 
row and alfo deeper, in various parts of 
North-America.” 


After this examination of the 
opinions of others, in which we are 
at a loss which most to adinire, the 
candour or the perspicuity, the au- 
thor proceeds to state his own con- 
jectures, for his cautious modesty 
is reluétant to bestow on them a 
better name. The following pas- 
sages will sufficiently exlibit his 
opinions. After describing the 
subalpine vallies of Switzerland, he 
thus proceeds, 

“ From this account of the fubalpine 
vallies of Switzerland, there feems to be 
a clofe affinity between the foil and ftate 
of thofe vallies, and the foil and ftate of 
many of thofe parts of North-America, 
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in which the goitre is moft frequent. 
In America, this difeafe, as far as l am 
able to judge from the fa&s now in my 
poffeflion, principally occurs in three 
different fituations, viz. firft, in the flat 
or intervale grounds, along the margins 
of rivers and lukcs; fecondly, in vallies; 
and, laftly, in the higher country, or 
country of wet plaius, called natural 
meadows. 

“y, The flats along the Mohawk 
river, the table-lands about Detroic, and 
thofe between St. John’s and Montreal, 
and, in fhort, all the flat land adjacent to 
our lakes and rivers, are inftances of the 
firft kind of country in which the goitre 
is found. Thefe flats are generally feve- 
ral feet higher than the adjacent waters, 
and, in ordinary times, are not fubject 
to be overfilown. ‘They 2re, however, 
generally damp, and, at times, after heavy 
rains, the water is liable to ftagnate upon 
them. 

“2. The goitre prevails in the val- 
lies of our countries. We have feen that 
#t is common in the Onondago-Valley, 
and in the vallies of Vermont. I believe 
the valley fituation, when the foil is very 
rich, and the air warm and moift, and 
efpecially if the grounds be marfhy, is, 
in general, peculiarly unhealthy. It is 
certain, at leaft, that fome of the mott 
unhealthy parts of America are fome of 
the wet or marfhy vallies. The prevail- 
ing difeafes are malignant fevers and dy- 
fentcries. 

. The goitre prevails in the higher 
country, or country of plains, where, 
however, the ground is generally wet, 
and often marfhy. Such high plains are 
not uncommon about the head-waters of 
many of our rivers, efpecially in the 
weitern parts of the United States. In- 
termittent fevers are the moft common 
dileates of thefe fituations. 

“Tam far from imagining that the 
preceding facts completely eftablith the 
origin of goitre from the miafmata of 
marfhes. I have offered this opinion 
merely as a conjeture or hypothefis. J 
cannot, however, help fufpeGine that 
future and more extenfive inquiries will 
eftablith the fact, that there is a very in- 
timate connection between the difeafe in 
queftion and the exhalations from marfhy 
grounds. Periuaded 1 am, that there 
is a neceflary connection between the 
difeafe and a moitt atmofphere.” 


Under the head of cure of gottre, 
the author is able to colle& nothing 
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satisfactory. Various processes arg 
mentioned as having been more or 
less in use, but nothing that even 
pretends to be an antidote. Blood: 
letting, mercury, the calcined 
spunge, sea-water, and some exter. 
nal applications, and one whimsical 
Indian remedy, are loosely men- 
tioned, and then the subjeét is dis. 
missed, with an appendix contain. 
ing many additional faéts and ob. 
servations of considerable value. 
The author’s style is, on this, as 
on other occasions, liable to the 
charge of diffuseness. His ideas 
are spread abroad with unnecessary 
amplitude, and the same idea is 
needlessly repeated. Yet his dif. 
fuseness is never wanting in perspi- 
culty, and none but a perverse critic 
would objeé&t to an egotism united 
with so much ingenuity and can- 


-dour. 


Indeed, Dr. Barton’s writings 
please us not only by the curious 
and useful information they contain, 
but by the view they afford us of a 
mind full of wariness and caution 
in deciding, so worthy of true wis- 
dom, of ae aap: in the weigh- 
ing of adverse arguments, of caa- 
dour i in admitting, and of modesty 
in urging dificulties and objec: 
tions. “The heart of the writer i: 
scarcely less conspicuous than his 
understanding, and one lays as 
strong a claim to our approbation 
as the other. 


ms Eyre 


Art. IX. 


Sermons, by ihe late Rev. John Clarke, 
D. Dd. Minister of the First Church 
1” Boston, Macsachusetts. Sup. 


ff. 501. Boston. Hall. 1799 


rG HIS is the volume of sermons 
iT which was announced to the 
public as like ‘ly soon to appear, it 
our Magazine ‘for July of last yeat 
vader the head of “ Literary Inel- 


ligence.”” ‘Though it has been pu» 
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lished some months, it did not 
come to our hands until a few weeks 
ago. We take the earliest con- 
venient opportunity to lay before 
our readers some account of a 
volume so well worthy of their at- 
yention. 


The motives which led to this 
ublication, and the manner in 
which it has been conduéted, are 
amply explained in the following 
advertisement prefixed to the work: 


“ The following pofthumous fermons 
are felected from the numerous weckly 
productions of the author, written for 
the inftruction of his people, and not 
with any view to publication. They are 
printed at the earneft defire of thofe 
who were imprefled with the excellency 
of his preaching, and who conceived 
that a compliance with this defire would 
not merely gratify the partiality of 
friendfhip, but ferve to perpetuate the 
memory of eminent worth, promote the ge- 
neral edification, and confer honour upon 
the American pulpit. The felection has 
been made with a joint regard to merit 
in compofition, and importance in mat- 
ter. Whilft it was judged that fidelity 
to the original forbade any alterations, 
concern for the literary reputation of 
the author was relieved by the know- 
ledge of his remarkable correctnefs in 
whatever he wrote, and a confequent 
belief that a volume of his difcourfes 
would appear with geater advantage 
than moft pofthumous productions. 
Should this work meet the favourable 
reception expected, it is contemplated 
to publifh another {mall volume of fer- 
mons, addrefled to the young, and which 
the public would probably have receiv- 
ed from the author’s own hand, had he 
lived to execute his intention.” 


Weare inclined to think that the 
respect and partiality of friends will 
be fully justified by public opinion; 
and that this volume will be gene- 
rally considered as holding an 
honourable place in the catalogue 
of American Sermons. We ac- 
knowledge that the perusal of it 
awakened a mournful recollection 
of the talents and virtues of its es- 
timable author, and gave new force 
to our regret for the loss which so- 
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ciety sustained by his premature 
death. 

The discourses which the volume 
comprizes, are forty-two in num- 
ber, on the following subjects: the 
security of a virtuous course; the 
excuses of the irreligious; habitual 
devotion; the clearness of revela- 
tion; Christ the iight of the world; 
the blessedness of those who have 
not seen, and yet have believed; the 
evil heart of unbelief; the office of 
reason in religion; the beneficial 
effects of christianity; the know- 
ledge of God; searching the scrip- 
tures; the impartiality of God; 
christians not of the world; the 
duty of improving religious advan-~ 
tages; the necessity of personal ho- 
liness; the importance of public 
worship; an open profession of 
christianity; the observation of the 
Lord’s day; the duty of the affli¢ctea 
to pray; candour; the compassion 
of Christ; the patience of Christ; 
the resurrection of the dead; sin- 
cerity; Contentment; governing the 
temper; the moderate love of plea- 
sure; friendship; the love of God, 
and the love of man; the abuse of 
parental authority; origin of evil; 
nature of bad habits; regeneration; 
the desire of life; life and deaths 
the approach of a new year; his 
tory of the Lord’s supper; design 
of the Lord’s supper; family wor- 
ship; funeral occasion; the word 
of truth; imitation of the divine 
holiness. 

These various subjects are dis- 
cussed with a degree of seriousness, 
good sense, and ability which can- 
not fail to command respect from 
every reader. Wedo not discover, 
indeed, in Dr. C.’s composition, 
any traces of a bold or original 
genius. There is but little display 
of that profound reach of intelleét, 
or that metaphysical acuteness, 
which characterize the penetrating 
and energetic thinker; but we see 
every where the exertions of a cor- 
reét, well-informed, and polished 
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mind. We see in every page 
abundant testimony that the author 
had carefully reflected on, and ex- 
amined the subjeéts which he un- 
dertook to discuss; and that he was 
a scholar, a gentleman, and a warm 
friend to virtue and religion. 

Those who have an honest attach- 
ment to truth, and who suitably 
estimate its great practical impor- 
tance, are prone to indulge a harsh- 
ness of language, and an austerity 
of deportment toward those who 
differ from them, which are calcu- 
lated to disgust and repel, rather 
than to convince. We venerate 
the uprightness and ardour of mind 
which, in many instances at least, 
produce these effects; but we must 
lainent the etfeéts, as highly and ex- 
tensively injurious. Wo charge of 
this kind can be brought against the 
sermons of Dr. C. He appears to 
have thought for himself; but his 
Opinions are delivered without dog- 
matism or censoriousness. There 
is an indication of strong attach- 
ment to the principles which he 
adopted, but no animosity dis- 
covered toward those who embraced 
a different creed: and, we think 
we may add, that if all the senti- 
ments which are offered do not 
command the entire approbation of 
every reader; yet the candour and 
benevolence which are continually 
displayed, must conciliate the es- 
teem and affections of all deno- 
minations of christians. 

With respect to the theological 
Opinions contained in these sermons, 
it is not our province to offer a 
judgment. Dr. C. seems to have 
been much more fond of dwelling 
on moral and practical topics, than 
on those of a controversial kind. 
He rarely brings direétly into view 
the great disputable points of divini- 
ty, which have excited so much at- 
tention, and produced so much di- 
vision in the christian world; and 
when he does, his ideas respecting 
them are, for the most part, rather 


left to be gathered by way of infers 
ence, than explicitly stated. We 
are never fond of seeing pulpit 
orators spend much time in dis. 
cussing subjecéts of doubtful dis. 
putation; but we acknowledge it 
gives us pleasure to hear them, upon 
all ordinary occasions, decided, firm, 
and unequivocal in delivering their 
views and opinions of divine.truth, 
Perhaps some readers will think 
the author of these discourses not 
sufficiently so, in all cases, to satisly 
them completely. The accurate 
and discerning theologian, indeed, 
will readily perceive the outlines of 
our author’s creed, by perusing 2 
few passages; but it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that a very smal! 
portion of readers possess this ac- 
curacy and discernment; and that 
christian instructors are debtors to 
the weak as well as to the wrse. 

Fhe distinguishing characters of 
Dr. C.’s style, are ease and perspi- 
cuity. We meet with nothing 
swollen, bombastic, or artificial; 
no attempts to shine, while his sub- 
ject languishes; no extravagant sal- 
lies, or efforts at wit or point, in- 
consistent with the dignity of the 
pulpit. He expresses himself, in 
general, with neatness, accuracy, 
and taste, and with a considerable 
degree of vigour. He is seldom 
fervent or animated. He deals 
more in appeals to the understand: 
ing, than in melting addresses to the 
heart. His oratory bears but little 
resemblance to the deep, rapid, aud 
overpowering torrent; but is rather 
like the smooth, gentle, and pel- 
lucid stream. He neither astonishes 
by the novelty of his arguments, 
nor dazzles by the splendour of hi 
diétion; but his manner of address 
is persuasive aud engaging to al 
eminent degree. 

When we consider that these 
discourses were not written wit! 
any view to publication; and that 
they were sent into the world with- 
out the correcting and polishing 
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touches of their valuable author, 
we are so far from being disposed 
to criticise on the inaccuracies of 
language which sometimes appear, 
that we wonder they are not more 
numerous. We suspeét few preach- 
ers, even those who deserve the 
character of ingenious and learned, 
prepare their common “ weekly 
produGions” in so full and accurate 
a manner. 


The following extracts from the 
first sermon, ** On the security of a 
virtuous course,’”’ will furnish the 
reader with a favourable specimen 
of Dr. C.’s manner. 


* I now proceed to confider the doc- 
trine of the wife man, as it fhould affect 
thofe who acknowledge the gofpel, and 
are firmly perfuaded of a future ftate of 
exiftence. Unhappy for the canfe of 
truth, many different and jarring opi- 
nions divide thofe who call themfelves 
chriftians. ‘This has given great difgut 
to fome captiovs minds. The ill-difpof- 
ed it has emboldened openly to deride 
the whole fyftem; and in many ferious 
minds it has created the utmoft perplexi- 
ty; but if we only refolve to walk up- 
rightly, it cannot go ill with us in the 
end. In the final iffue of things, good 
works will effentially profit us, however 
the controverfy about them may be de- 
cided. Though fome may fay that we 
are juftified by faith alone—others, that 
faith muft be an active principle—others 
again, that we are freely juftified by 
grace—yet we cannot miftake, if we 
fear God and work righteoufnefs. In 
this cafe, we fhall certainly be accepted 
of him, however perplexed our religious 
opinions may be. 

* So, with refpec& to the future pu- 
nifhment of fin, there is a great variety 
of opinions among chriftians. Some fup- 
pofe that the finner, however abandoned 
in life, and hardened at death, will he 
furprifed with a free and full pardon at the 
yudgment-day. Others maintain that 
the wicked will never be raifed from 
their graves, and that annihilation at 
death will be their portion, Gthers 
maintain that they will be punifhed in 
proportion to the guilt contracted, and 
that their punifhment will work a moral 
cure. Others contend, that after ages 
of inexpreffible torment, they will be 


blotted out of being. And, finally, there 
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are thofe who confider all future punifh- 
ment as vindictive, and maintain that 
fuch as die in their fins will {mart for- 
ever under the chaftening hand of God, 
and will be exhibited to the view of 
creation as monuments of God’s eternal 
difpleafure againft fin. ‘To one or other 
of thefe opinions moft chriftians will af- 
fent; but which ever they may embrace, 
it will ftill remain an eternal truth, that 
‘he who walketh uprightly walketh 
furely.’ 

«“ A man cannot plead, that the con- 
troverfies on this head have fo bewil- 
dered him that he is at a lofs what courfe 
to take; for the fafety of a good life re- 
mains undifputed. If he cannot look fo 
far into futurity as to make up his own 
opinion as to the wages of fin, he can 
fee fo far before him as to perceive the 
abfolute fecurity of virtue. Here can 
be no difpute. Every man muft know, 
that by walking uprightly he fhall efcape 
the future confequences of moral evil, 
whether thofe confequences be more or 
lefs terrible. ‘Whatever the curfe of the 
law may be, whether temporary or 
endlefs fuffering, whether difcipline or 
deftruction, that curfe will never be ex- 
ecuted on him who devotes himfclf to 
God and his duty. This confideration 
fhould, therefore, effeQually difpofe to a 
life of religion, becaufe on every princi- 
ple it is fafe. 

“ The obfervation in the text isa rule 
for all: but to the young it is a leffon 
which ought to be written in letters of 
gold. No words can defcribe the im- 
portance of beginning well. Upon our 
early habits often depend our ufefulnefs 
and refpectability in this world, and our 
happinefs in that which is come. You 
will be told, perhaps, that religion is not 
the proper concern of youth. You will 
be told that the Supreme Being does not 
concern himfelf with the adtions of his 
creatures, or, if he does, that he is too 
good to refent their mifconduct. You 
will be told, that all the ftories of a fu- 
ture ftate, and a future punifhment, were 
invented for political purpoles. You 
will be told, that the whole fyftem of 
religion is a ftate-cngine, and that great 
minds acknowledge no other religion 
but that of nature. Examples of prof- 
perous wickednefs will be fet before you; 
and you will be called to obferve how 
they fucceed, who pretend not to have 
the fear of God before their eyes. In this 
age of licentioufnefs, many falfe maxims 
will be advanced, many audacious prine 
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ciples will be advocated, many libertine 
fentiments will be propagated, many in- 
decent reflections will be caft upon fa- 
cred things, and many blafphemies will 
be uttercd againft the name and religion 
of Jefus. But let none of thefe things 
move you. Do you refolve, through that 
divine afliftance which God has pleafed to 
offer, that howcver others may choofe to 
conduct, you will walk uprightly. Now, 
in the morning of life, cultivate the fear, 
and devote yourfelves to the fervice of 
the Moft High Study to know the 
whole extent of your duty; and know- 
ing the will of your moral governor, 
conform to it unfeignedly, and without 
delay. 

“* So will your integrity and upright- 
nefs preferve you. ‘They will preferve 
you from the reproaches of a wounded 
confcience. They will preferve you from 
the contempt of the wife, and procure 
you the general approbation of mankind. 
The probability is, that they will pre- 
ferve you from the more prefling calami- 
ties of life, even if they fhould not re- 
ward you with riches. But on the mott 
unfavourable fuppofition, you will be 
fafe; your beft intereft will be fecured; 
nothing will materially harm you, inaf- 
much as you are followers of that which 
is good. ‘ For the Lord is a fun and 
fhield, the Lord will give grace and 
glory: no good thing will be withheld 
from them who walk uprightly.” 


In the eighth sermon, on the 
& Office of Reason in Religion,” 
Dr. C. expresses himself thus: 

“ It is argued, in favour of our holy re- 
ligion, that it bears internal marks of 
truth. One office of reafon, then, is, to 
examine this argument. We fhould re- 
pair to the writings of the evangelifts 
and apoftles, and fhould ferioufly confi- 
der whether the account, which they 
give of Jefus Chrift, his moral character, 
his doctrines and laws, his promifes, 
difcoveries, and his fate, be confiftent 
with itfelf; whether his reprefentations 
of God accord with our natural appre- 
henfions of the Supreme Being; whether 
his delineations of duty confift with our 
internal fenfe of right and wrong; 
whether, in a word, the actions and 
difcourfes, afcribed to the bleffed Jefus, 
appear to be worthy of fo exalted a cha- 
racter, Thcfe are points of infinite im- 
portance; and they very properly come 
before reafon. It is her bufinefs to view 
the fubje@t on all fides. And it is her 
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decifion that fhould determine us to re. 
ject the koran, and embrace the gofpel, 

“ Another argument in favour of 
chriftianity is derived from the accom. 
plifhment of prophecy. To determine 
the ftrength of this argument, is like- 
wife the province of reafon; that is, 
we muft make ufe of our underftandin 
to feleét the predi@tions, which are fup- 
pofed to refer to Jefus Chrift, and to 
fee whether the reference be juft. Thus 
did the noble Bereans, and they are 
commended for fo doing. For their 
own fatisfaction, they fearched the ferip- 
tures; they reviewed the prophecies, 
which had been produced by the apoftles, 
With them they compared accounts 
which they had received refpecting Je- 
fus Chrift; and they examined carefully 
and critically, whether there was a cor- 
refpondence of the prediction and event. 
This was making a proper ufe of their 
rational powers: they behaved like wife 
men, and their example is a rule for all. 

“ But further—It is the office of rea- 
fon not only to examine the grounds on 
which divine revelation claims our af- 
cent, but alfoto judge of its fenfe. How 
are we to know the meaning of the gof- 
pel, but by the exercife of our under. 
ftandings? A book is put into our hands, 
containing many important doétrines, 
many ufeful precepts, many interefting 
difcoveries: it is written in an ancient 
language; and has many allufions to an- 
cient cuftoms and ufages. The flyle of 
this book is alfo, in many places, highly 
figurative; and it contains principles, 
fome of which are capable of a gereral 
application, and others peculiar to the 
age in which the volume was compofed. 
Into what abfurdities then, muft every 
one fall, who repairs to the facred 
fcriptures, without taking reafon with 
him as a guide ! 

“In the firft place, he muft run into 
endlefs errors, in refpect to the doctrines 
of revelation. Many of thofe doctrines 
are expreffed in figurative terms. Some, 
which relate to God; fome, which relate 
to Jefus Chrift; fome, which refpect fu- 
turity, are conceived in terms, which, 
though perfectly agreeable to the genius 
of the oriental languages, appear almot 
extravagant to a modern ear. 1 would 
now afk, what would not a man receive 
as divine truth, who fhould refufe to lil- 
tento reafon, and fhould reject her com- 
ments upon thefe paflages? What en- 
thufiaftic principles would he not find im 
his bible? What wild extravagance 
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would he not build on a perverted fcrip- 
gure?” 

In the thirty-fifth sermon, *f On 
Life and Death,”’ Dr. C. reasons in 
the following manner: 


“ J would afk, is it not natural to fup- 
pofe, from what we now difcover of a 
divine government, that virtue and vice 
mutt be productive of the confequences 
here afcribed to them? Does not fome- 
thing of the kind take place in the pre- 
fent world? By indolence and extrava- 
gant living, a carelefs wretch diflipates 
his eftate. Does God interpofe, by mi- 
racle, to preferve him from ruin? Out 
of mercy to a thoughtlefs creature, does 
he fufpend the laws of nature, or change 
the courfe of things? No. He refigns 
him up to poverty; and his folly becomes 
his punifhment. Again—inftead of ufing 
with moderation, a man abufes the 
bounties of heaven to the purpofes of in- 
temperance and fenfuality. What is the 
confequence? that he enjoys the delights 
of fenfe without inconvenience or inter- 
ruption? By no means. His own na- 
ture refents the violence offered to it: 
and, by his bodily pains and infirmities, he 
is chaitifed for his exceflive folly. 

** And why may not fomething fimi- 
Jar to this take place beyond the grave? 
Operating according to an eftablifhed 
conftitution, why may not our vices 
draw after them their own punifhment? 
That God is infinitely kind and merci- 
ful; that he is our benevolent parent, 
can be no objection. Becaufe this fame 
merciful being, this parent, does fuffer 
us, in the prefent world, ‘ to eat of the 
fruit of our own ways, and to be filled 
with our own devices.” From heaven, 
his feat of bleffednefs, he does look 
down upon the children of men; he fees 
them render themfelves vile, and is a 
{pectator of their mifery. When the 
prodigal abandons himfelf to floth and 
extravagance, he does not clip the wings 
of his treafures, left they fhould fly away. 
When the drunkard confpires againft his 
own conttitution, he does not defeat the 
conipiracy. He does not work a miracle 
to fupport or reftore the tottering frame. 
No. Things take their own courfe, 
and natural caufes produce their proper 
effets. Thefe are facts, and yet they 
are not urged by way of objection tothe 
divine goodnefs. 

“ Why, then, fhould the benevolence 
of the Deity oblige him to interpofe, to 
sorrect, by miracle, our vicious habits, 
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or to prevent their confequences beyond 
the grave? How is his character as a pas 
rent, more concerned in one cafe than 
the other? Is predent fuffering confiftent 
with his benevolence? Then certainly 
we may fuffer in a future world. Does 
God punifh us here? Then, furely, he 
may punifh usherealter. ‘This undenia- 
ble fact, that vice tends to milery, that 
it depraves our nature, and unfits us for 
rational happinefs, affords the ftrongek 
prefumption, that men, who live in fin, 
and die impenitent, will feel, hereafter, 
the ill effects of their folly and difobedi- 
ence. From the prefent courfe of events, 
and order of divine providence, it 1s 
natural to reafon after this manner.” 

Prefixed to this volume, isa head 
of the author, which, we under- 
stand, is considered a pretty good 
likeness. 

We take our leave of the work 
before us, by expressing a hope 
that its publishers will be encou- 
raged to’ prosecute their design, 
hinted in the advertisement, to 
commit to the press another small 
volume of discourses, addressed to 
the young. We have no doubt 
that sermons to the rising genera- 
tion, by the author of * Letters to 
a Student in the University of Cam- 
bridge,”’ will prove both interesting 
and instructive. 


- ie 


Art. X. 


A Comparison of the Institutions of 
Moses, with those of the Hindoos, 
and other Ancient Nations: with 
Remarks on Mr. Dujiuy’s Origin 
of all Religions: the Laws and 
Institutions of Moses methodized: 
and an Address to the Fews on the 
fresent State of the World, and the 
Prophecies relating to it. By 
Joseph Priestley, LL. D. &e. 
Sve. ff. 428. Northumberland. 
Kennedy. 1799. 

[Continued from vol. ii. page 429.} 


E are now arrived at the 
principal department of this 
work, in which the author proceeds 
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dire€tly to recount the civil institu- 
trons of the Hindoos. 

e first explains the Hindoo di- 
vision of the people into casts or 
classes, in consequence of which, 
the dignity, rank, and profession of 
every nian were unalterably deter- 
mined by his birth. This system 
was common to the Hindoos and 
Egyptians, except that among the 
latter, it was rather a civil than a 
sacred institution; was matter of 
custom and law, rather than the will 
of the Gods. 

Atthe head of these casts, are the 
Brahmans, whose ancestor had the 
honour of coming out of the mouth 
of their deity; the other casts ori- 
ginating from his less noble parts. 
Tie sanétities, duties, and preroga- 
tives of the Brahmans are enume- 
rated and contrasted with the 
wretched and forlorn state of the 
Soodras, Chandalas, and Suapacas. 

The exemption of the Brahman 
from equal punishments with other 
offenders, his unalienable pre-emi- 
nence, his exclusive functions of 
reading and teaching the sacred 
books, and his right to the reve- 
rence, service, and alms of others, 
are thus compared to the laws of 
Moses: 

“ Mofes made no diftin&tion of ca/s, 
confining a man to the profeffion of his 
father, whether it fuited him or not, 
and elevating fome tribes to the degra- 
dation of others. In the Hebrew fyf- 
tem there was, indeed, an hereditary 
priefthood; but in that one circumftance 
the refemblance terminates. The tribe 
to which the priefthood belonged, fo far 
from being rich, was excluded from a 
fhare in the divifion of the land, and con- 
fined to certain cities with a fmall fpace 
round them for gardens, fo that they 
were generally obje&ts of charity, efpe- 
cially the common Levites; and their 
cafe is frequently mentioned together 
with that of the ftranger, the fatherlefs, 
and widow, who were of courfe poor 
and deftitute. 

“ The principal part of the fubfiftence. 
of the Levires, was the tythes, with re- 
fpe& to which, they were, of courfe, at 
che mercy of their countrymen; and the 





payment of thefe tythes depended upog 
the attachment of the people to the law 
which enjoined the payment of them, 
Confequently, it operated as an obligation 
on the priefts and Levites to inftru& the 
people in the law, and preferve them in 
their adherence to it, which was declared 
to be their proper bufinefs. Accordingly, 
there is not, in all their hiftory, one ex- 
ample of a Hebrew pricf attaining much 
wealth, or political influence, in the 
country, before the Babylonith captivity, 
And from the leaning which the people 
in general had to other religions, the 
priefts of Baal were generally more popu- 
lar than they. As to the criminal law, 
it was the very fame to the priefts and all 
the people. 


*‘ So far were the priefts and Levites 
from being enjoined to keep the people 
in ignorance, that certain times were 
exprefsly appointed, on which they were 
to give them inftruction with refpec to 
the law; and therefore Mofes, in blef- 
fing each of the twelve tribes, fays of 
the Levites, Deut. xxxiii. 10. They feall 
teach “facob thy judgments, and Ifrael thy 
law. Every feven years they were 
obliged to read over the whole of the 
law at the feaft of tabernacles, which 
they might eafily do to the people af 
fembled in groups for the purpofe. 

“ But befides this exprefs provifion for 
the inftruction of the people, they were 
all,without exception,earneftly exhorted to 
ftudy it continually, and teach it to their 
children. Deut. vi.6. Thee words which I 
command thee this day feall be in thine heart, 
and thou fhalt teach them diligently to thy 
children, and foalt talk of them when thou 


jittef in thy houfe, and when thou walkef 


by the way, and when thou licft down, and 
when thou rifeft up. 

“There was no provifion for a king 
in the original conftitution of the He- 
brew government, and the nation was 
folemnly warned againft adopting that 
form of government; yet Mofes, fore- 
feeing that they would have kings, ap- 
pointed that every king fhould, with his 
own hand, write a copy of the law; it 
being of particular confequence that he 
who was to adminifter the laws, fhould 
be well acquainted with them. Certain- 
ly, then, if the people in generai were 
ignorant of their inftitutions, or negle@- 
ed to obferve them, the fault was not im 
the fyftem itfelf.” 


The power of the Hindoo princes 
is next stated, and censure justly 
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bestowed on their system of faith in 
this respect. | Devotion to princes 
is everv where enforced, and max- 
ims of tyranny and usurpation in- 
culcated or sanétioned, utterly un- 
like the spirit of the Jewish system ; 
according to which 


“ There was not to be any king in If- 
racl. The nation was to be governed 
ultimately by God, to whom they were 
dire&ed to have recourfe in all cafes of 
great emergency, and ordinarily by a 
council of elders, or heads of the twelve 
tribes, their refolves being afterwards 
confirmed by the whole congregation, 
in what manner afiembled we cannot 
tell; fo that, in fact, the Hebrew form 
of government confifted of three eftates. 
When the heads of the tribes were af- 
fembled, it is probable that the high- 
prieft prefided, though this does not ap- 
pear to have been neceffary.” 


In the Hindoo distribution of 
rights and dignities, the women 
fared very badly. It considers 
women as by nature weak and 
foolish, slaves of caprice and appe- 
tite, and only kept right by the 
power of the men. To bare none 
but daughters, or to use offensive 
words, are sufficient causes of di- 
vorce. Subjection to the husband 
must have no limits; and a second 
marriage is, in women, a crime for 
which they have nota name. Con- 
trasted with this servitude and de- 
gradation, is the equality admitted 
by Moses. 


* As to the natural or moral difpofi- 
tion, there is no intimation in the fcrip- 
tures, or the writings of Mofes, cf wo- 
men being at all inferior to men. Both 
have their natural paffions, but neither 
of them are confidered as more difpofed 
to criminal indulgence than the other. 
And, with refpe& to examples, there 
are virtuous and excellent ones of women 
as well as of men. If fome of the moft 
fhining charaéters be thofe of men, fo are 
alfo fome of the worft. And women being 
naturally more domeftic, and coming lefs 
into public life, their characters and con- 
dic are not, in general, fo confpicuous, 
and, of courfe, not fo much noticed in 
hiftory as thofe of men,” 
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On the rites of Hindoo devotion, 
we are told that, 


“ Abftraction from all fenfible objes, 
and the union of the foul with God, ends 
in nothing but a ftupid apathy and in- 
fenfibility, and that, in general, only af- 
fected; as it leaves them a prey to fome 
of the worft paffions of human nature. 


“ What the Hindoos call prayer, and 
fuppofe to be fo efficacious, is nothing 
that Jews or Chriftians fignify by that 
term. It is no proper addrefs to the Su- 
preme Being, expreflive of the fentiments 
of humility, veneration, and fubmiflion, 
but the mere repetition of certain words, 
the pronunciation of which can only be 
fuppofed to operate like a charm. Nay, 
we are told that the worfhippers of Vich- 
nou, pretend that his name, though pro- 
nounced without any determinate motive, 
or even in contempt, cannot fail to pro- 
duce a good effect. This alone, they 
fay, has the power of effacing al} crimes.” 


Various and striking instances 
are then selected, from the Hindoo 
books, and from the narratives of 
travellers, of this verbal devotion, 
of the ceremonials of prayer, of 
reading their scriptures; and the 
long catalogue of human folly is 


thus compared with the precepts of 
Moses: 


“ Let, now, all the books of Mofes be 
perufed with the moft prejudiced eye, 
nothing like any of thefe ridiculous ob- 
fervances will be found in them. Cer- 
tain forms were prefcribed in facrificing, 
to prevent confufion; and otherwife fuch 
whimfical obfervances as thofe above- 
mentioned might have been introduced, 
For why fhould the Ifraelites be more 
free from them than other nations, when 
they were equally ignorant; and fuper- 
{tition has alweys prevailed in propor- 
tion to ignorance? And though we may 
not be able, at this diftance of time, to 
fee the reafons for all the obfervances 
prefcribed to the Hebrews, yet there is 
nothing in. any of them fo apparently 
abfurd, but that it may well be fuppofed 
there was a good reafon for it at the 
time of their inftitution. 


“ Their mere oppofition to fuch abfurd 
cuftoms as univerfally prevailed in the 
heathen world, fo as to render the two 
modes of worfhip incompatible with one 
another, would alone be a good reafon 
for the appointment of any particular 
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rite. For the great object of the religion 
of the Hebrews, was to preferve in that 
nation, and from them to diflufe through 
the world, the knowledge and worfhip 
of the true God, and thereby to coun- 
teract the polytheifm and idolatry which 
then univerfally prevailed, and more ef- 
pecially in nations the moft famed for 
duperior wildom and civilization.” 

Tueir restrictions and injunc- 
tions, as to food, are next enume- 
rated. They are endless, and ap- 
pear to him to have no foundation 
but in folly and caprice, whereas, 

“ By Mofes nothing probably was for- 
bidden to be eaten that is really proper 
for the food of man, in the climate of 
Paleitine.” 

We shall not repeat, after the au- 
thor, his long account of the Hin- 
doo penances and austerities. In 
number and absurdity they are equal 
to any thing the imagination can 
conceive. The Hebrew system, 
on the contrary, is known to be 
free from all these idle observances. 
Their Lircumcision, their sabbath, 
their fasts, and their festivals, have 
nothing in them vile, capricious, or 
degrading to man. 

The Hindoo reverence for the 
Cow, is carried toa ridiculous ex- 
cess, and gives birth to a thousand 
observances and practices, idle and 
disgusting. A copious account of 
these is given, as well as of the 
lewdness and licentiousness with 
which the religion of the Hindoos 
and Egyptians were polluted. 

Many miscellaneous superstitions 
are detailed, and proper inferences 
drawn from the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions inalithese respects. For 
the present, however, we shall dis- 
miss this work with quoting the 
author’s account of the devotion of 
the modern Jews, as taken from 
Leo de Modena, and Buxtorf. 

“In the daily habits and practices of 
the Jews, there is, no doubt, much of 
real fuperitition; but it is not of the 
fame kind with that of the heathens, as 
it has no immoral tendency. They are 
trifling obfervances, fuch as our Saviour 
aimadverted upon, too apt to fupply 





the place of folid virtue, but hot necef: 
farily having this effect. In excufe for 
them, they fay that the external actions 
ferve to remind them of fomething re. 
lating to what is internal, as bathing to 
mora! purity, &c. And if they pay any 
attefition to the meaning of the words 
in their many forms, they muft ferve to 
keep up an attention to the Divine Being 
and his providence, and thereby greatly 
promote habitual devotion. They muft 
lead them to acknowledge God in all thei» 
ways, reminding them of their cpnftant 
dependence upon him and obligation to 
him. From their rifing in the mornin 
to their going to fleep, God mutt be in 
all their thoughts; the firft and the laf 
thing that is in their mouths, and, it 
may be hoped, in their minds, being 
prayers, or rather benedictions, in ac 
knowledgment of the goodnefs of God, 
and recommending themfelves, and their 
nation, to his favour. 

“ | fhall juft mention a few of their 
forms. As foon as they rife in the morn- 
ing, they fay, Bleffed be thou, O Lord, 
our God, king of the world, who giveft life 
to the dead, who giveft Sight to the blind, Fe. 
When they wafh before prayer, or in 
obedience to any particular precept, they 
fay, Bleffed be thou, O Lord, our God, 
king of the world, who fanctifieft us by thy 
precepts, and baft commanded us to waf,, 

6. 

“If fo many as ten Jews live in the 
fame place, they do not content them- 
felves with their private devotions, but 
refort to their fynagogue, or public 
{chool, three times a day; and it is a 
tule with them to fpeak of no bufinefs, 
to pay no vifit, or even falute any per- 
fon, till they have difcharged this duty 
to God in the morning of Avery day. If 
ten be prefent, one of them reads the 
forms aloud, and the reft fay amea to 
each. 

“ At every action that they perform, 
whether they eat or drink, if they even 
fmell any {weet odour, when they hear 
any precept of their law, or fee any 
thing new and extraordinary, they pro- 
nounce an appropriated form of bene- 
diction. At every regular meal the maf- 
ter of the houfe begins with repeating 
the 23d Plalm—The Lord is my fbepherd, 
I feall not want, ‘Sc. When he firft takes 
the bread, he fays, Bleffed be thou, O Lord, 
king of the world, who bringeft food out of 
the earth; when he takes the wine, he 
favs, Bleffed be thou, O Lord, king of the 
world, who baf «reated the fruit of ths 
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pine. When he takes fruit of any kind, 
he fays, Bleffed be thou, O Lord, Se. who 
haf created the fruit of the tree. In fhort, 
they think it ingratitude to enjoy, or 
make ufe of any thing, without acknow- 
ledging, in fome fhort form of thankf- 
giving, that they receive it from God, 
the Lord of all. At the clofe of every 
meal, they ufe a longer form of thank{- 
giving, praying, at the fame time, that 
God would have mercy upon Jerufalem, 
reftore the temple, and fet up the king- 
dom.of David in their trme. 

“The methods they take to infpire, 

and keep up, a reverence for the fcrip- 
tures, are very effectual. The penta- 
teuch is written in fair and large cha- 
racters on a roll of parchment, fitted up 
in the moft ornamental manner. It is put 
into a bag of filk, curioufly wrought, 
preferved in a place of the fynagogue fet 
apart for the purpofe, richly ornament~ 
ed. When it is brought out, or carried 
back, it is done with great ceremony, 
and the children in the place are per- 
mitted to put their hands upon it, &c, 
This has the appearance of fupertftition; 
but the tendency and effect of it is to 
infpire an uncommon reverence for the 
book, and the law that it contains. 
They divide it into fifty-two parts, and 
read one of them every Sabbath, fo as 
to go through the whole every year. At 
the fame time they read certain portions 
of the writings of the prophets, and 
other canonical books. As foon sa child 
can fpeak, he is taught toread the fcrip- 
tures in the language of the country in 
which they live; and they are taught 
the expofition of it, and the doctrine of 
heir rabbins, as foon as they are capa- 
ble of it. ‘They are alfo taught the He- 
brew language, if they learn any thing 
more than the firft rudiments of educa- 
tion. 

“ Their obfervances with refpect to 
the Sabbath and other feftivals, &c. are, 
im many refpects, trifling; but they are 
innocent, and the tendency of them all 
% to raife the thoughts to God, to re- 
mind them of his Jaw and his moral go- 
vernment, and efpecially to keep up 
their faith in his promifes, that he would 
reftore them to his favour, and {peedily 
fend the Meffiah for their deliverance. 
All their devotions have no other obje& 
than the one true God, the creator and 
preferver of all things. They worfhip 
no angels, demons, or dead men. They 
confider it as a heinous fin to believe in, 
or to practice, any kind of divination, as 
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aftrology, geomancy, chiromancy, &c, 
but more efpecially necromancy, magic, 
or charms of any kind. 

“ The Jews diftinguifh themfelves by 
their charity to the poor, even thofe of 
other nations; and alfo by their tender 
nefs for animals. ‘They never torture 
or abufe any of them; and when they 
kill any of them for food, they do it fo as 
to put them to the leaft pain, confider- 
ing them as the creatures of God, whofe 
tender mercies are over all bis works.” 


ae 
Art. Xf. 


T he Virtues of Society: a Tale found- 
ed on Fact. By the Author of the 
Virtues of Nature. 4t0. fp. 36. 
Boston. Manning and Loring. 
1799- 


HIS poem is the preduétion 

of a lady, whose name is al- 

ready enrolled in the American an- 

nals of Parnassus; and we may 

venture to congratulate the admirers 

of Mrs. Morton on this new display 

of a rich and brilliant fabric of ver- 
sification. 

The adventures of Lady Harriet 
Ackland are seleéted by our fair 
authoress as ** a matchless theine’”’ 
for the warbling eloquence of her 
harp: and those who are unac- 


quainted with the story of this : 


‘‘ high-born nymph,” will, upon 
reading the first lines of the poem, 
pant with the expectation of being 
presented with a scene of adven- 
tures of the most unparalleled and 
supermiraculous description. 


“The humble Minftrel will a tale impart, 

Drawn from the living efforts of theheart, 

Advent’rous beauty, Love’s infpiring 
flame, 

Beyond the ftoried page of fabling fame.” 


The reader, however, will per- 
haps find himself ina state of disap- 
pointment when he has arrived at 
the end of the story, and will very 
naturally ask himself—lIs it so sin- 
gular and unexampled that a lady, 
passionately fond of her husband, 
should consent to accompany him 
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to America? And when this gal- 
lant husband is wounded in battle, 
and carried a prisoner into the ene- 
my’s lines, is it so wonderful that 
his faithful wife should embark in 
a flag-boat, and suffer herself to be 
rowed several miles down the Hud- 
son for the purpose of soliciting 
permission to be restored to the 
arms of her much-loved partner? 
These adventures, however, al- 
though not quite equal to those of a 
Cloelia, a Una, a Bradimant, and 

2 hundred other nymphs whocrowd 
“ the storied page of fabling fame,” 
are yet in themselves highly in- 
teresting; and, when delineated by 
the pencil of truth, unaided by the 
gaudy and exaggerating colours of 
fiction, they impel us to admire the 
noble fortitude, and to sympathise 
in the sufferings of the courageous 
and faithful Lady H. Such are our 
feelings in reading the plain and un- 
affected narrative of this lady by 
General Burgoyne; and, if our 
bosoms do not recognize the same 
sensations when we are delighting 
our eyes with the golden lines of 
Mrs. M. to what circumstance must 
we ascribe the difference? Shall 
we say that our bard is apt to be led 
aside from the path of simple nature, 
by too great a fondness for the 
stately walks of pomp and magnifi- 
cence? And that her proud and 
lofty Muse, accustomed to tread 
majestically on the mountain-top, 
scorns to descend with * timid step 
and downcast eye,” into the vale of 
tenderness and tears? 

Apart, however, from this con- 
sideration, and regarding the work 
merely as an effort of poetical dex- 
terity, where the elegant designs of 
fancy combine with the beautiful 
proportions of metrical harmony, 
we can hardly hesitate in assigning 
to it the palm of pre-eminence over 
most of the productions of this 
kind that our country has as yet 
furnished. In many yee it 


may assuine a rivalship with the 





majestic port and corré&t melod# 


of the English Iliad; and some. 
times dispute precedence with the 
gay and glittering pageantry of the 
Botanic Garden. 

From a constellation of beautify 
passages, the following readily pre- 
sents itself as a fine specimen of 
descriptive poetry. It alludes toa 
conflagration in the British camp. 


* But coy the hope delufive fancy 
brings, 
* And the fwift pleafure flies on eagle’s 
wings; 
“ War's rigid voice commands the fol- 
dier-train 
* To arch the tent, and clothe the houfe- 
lefs plain; 
“ The poor pavilion of the canvafs dome 
“ There form’d the high-born beauty’s 
humble home, 
“ Who, ftill enrich’d by love aufpicious, 
{mil’d, 
“ And cheer’d, with voice benign, the 
wintry wild; 
“Till in the dreaming hour of {till repo, 
* On her ftruck fenfe a burft of bright. 
nefs flows, 
“Thick curling clouds of fimoke th 
{cene invade, 
* Impetuous flames rufh through the nor- 
ious fhade, 
* Loud, and more loud, the fhouts of 
danger rife, 
“ And, whirl’d in waves, the crackling 
current flies; 
“ The faithful partner of her ’waken’d 
fears, 
“ From her white couch, the breathlef 
Harriet rears, 
“ With ftagger’d ftep his fheltering form 
difplays, 
“ And crowds undaunted thro’ the pour 
ing blaze, 
“ Slow to the diftant dome, with cau 
tion’d tread, 
“ And twining arm, the trembling beau- 
ty led, 
“ Cheer’d with kind words, with melting 
eyes carefs’d, 
“ And fondly folds her to his joyful breaft.” 
f the two following similies, the 
first bie a pretty close resembiance 
to the watry landscape of Parnel: 
“So on the bowery margin of the 
deep, 
When all the winds, fave gentle zephy"s 
fleep, 
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& Delufive fcenes attract the raptur’d cye; 
* Now with the waves the flocks and fo- 


refts fly; r 
“ Here the gay flowret lends its ruddy 


hue, 
s And there the heavenly cryftal fhincs 


with blue ; 
* But when fome flitting wing the fur- 


face {weeps, 

« Or fome low cloud in gathering eddies 
weeps, 

* To the fond view the painted profpects 
die, 

6 And flowers, and flocks, and trees, in 
blotted ruin lie.” 


— Thus, when in war’s red arms z¢eas 


lay, 
« And feem’d to breathe his heaving foul 


away, 
« Before his view the fea-fprung Venus 
ftood, 
«¢ And f{wath’d, with heavenly hand, the 
clotted blood; 
“ With whifper’d fighs departing life re- 
ftrains, 
* And with immortal nectar charms his 
ains; 
“ The refcu’d chief by treafur’d love re- 
ays 
“ The life he owes, and pours his foul 
in praife.” 

In the third line of the last quo- 
tation, we discover a slight incor- 
rectness. Venus assisting the phy- 
sician of the wounded Afneas, was 
invisible. 

———Olfcuro faciem circumdata nimba. 
——Occulte medicans. 


[Vide rath neid.} 
By the by, and with due defer- 
ence to Mrs. M.’s classical learning, 
we take the freedom to question her 
historical accuracy in the second 
line of the poem: 


“ How Arria liv’d, and Laodonia fell.” 


Of Arria, we are told that her 
husband being sentenced to suffer 
death at Rome, on a charge of con- 
Spiracy, she first stabbed herself, 
and then delivering the poignard to 
Petus, desired him to follow her 
example. 

‘The name of Laodonia has never 
occurred to us; but we have read 
of a lady called Laodamia, whose 
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husband, Protesilaus, being slain at 
Troy, she abandoned herself to ex- 
cessive grief, and at length threw 
herself into the Hames, where the 
wooden image of her dead lord, 
which she had been accustomed to 
caress, had been previously flung 
by her offended parent. Indeed, 
to have fallen dead on the body of 
her husband, as stated in the note, 
was a thing rather impracticable, as 
three hundred miles intervened be- 
tween the shores of Ilium and the 
palace of Phylace. Foran authority 
on this point, we refer to Homer’s 
Tliad, book ii. 


* Thefe own’d as Chief Protefilaus the 
brave, 

Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave; 

The firft who boldly touch’d the Trojan 
fhore, 

And dy’da Phrygian lance with Grecian 
gore; 

There lies far diftant from his native 
plain, 

Unfinifh’d his proud palaces remain, 

And his fad confort beats her breaft in 


vain.” 
Perhaps, then, there is reason for 
altering the line thus: 


** How Arria fell, and Laodamia died,” 


But this would be reason without 
rhyme. 

In the course of the poem, we 
meet with a few epithets that are 
not very appropriate, and some 
phrases of an ambiguous meaning. 
** Verum ubi plura nitent, in carmine, 

non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas incuria fudit.”” 





Art. Xil, 


Desultory Refletions on the new Poli. 
tical Aspects of Public Affairs in 
the United States of America, 
since the commencement of the year 
1799. 8v0. ff. 62. New-York, 
printed for the Author, byG.andR. 
Waite, and fublished by J. W. 
Fenno. 18900. 

N the advertisement prefixed to 
this pamphlet, the author lays 
claim to the confidence of his 
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readers, by the assurance that “ he 
courts not the consideration of the 
high, nor the favours of the low. 
The perfidious patronage of cour- 
tiers, and the dirty caps of the 
million, are to him objects of equal 
contempt. He has no favour to 
seek from either.”,—We do not 
doubt the sincerity of this assurance ; 
but there are few things in which 
men are more apt to deceive them- 
selves, than in the opinion they are 
so prone to entertain of their entire 
exemption from prejudice or bias 
of any kind. The degree of im- 
partiality and wisdom displayed by 
this writer, will be best seen in his 
performance. Elevated above the 
reach of any sinister influence, he 
proposes to take a deliberate and 
dispassionate survey of the political 
condition of his country.—* The 
conviction which he feels of the 
dangers which threaten America, 
brought to the verge of ruin by the 
time-serving, mean, and miserable 
politics of our country,’”’ constitutes 
his apology for presenting this /ro- 


ject {for its salvation. 


In his view of public affairs, the 
author appears to be of the number 
of those who look on the dark side 
of the political hemisphere, and 
descry ruin and desolation in every 
passing cloud. He is of opinion 
that the great tide of affairs which 
was to lead on to fortune and re- 
nown, had attained its full flood in 
the summer of 1798, ** when the 
whole extent of the continent bris- 
tled with the bayonets of indignant 
volunteers;’’ that the great system 
of national policy has changed since 
that period; and it is the purpose of 
the present publication to show the 
folly of that change, and to bring 
us to what he supposes to be the 
only secure and stable position of 
national glory and prosperity, an 
offensive and defensive alliance with 
Great-Britain, against France,Spain, 
and Holland. While the warfare 
was carrying on in Europe, “ the 





hope to continue neutral was foof- 
ish, and the wish to remain so dis. 
honourable.”’—And which side ix 
the mighty confli¢ét, America should 
have chosen, he thinks * did nos 
demand a moment’s hesitation; 
when the proudest and greatest of 
nations took us, with joy, by the 
hand, exulted over our late return 
to reason, unfolded her arcana to 
our view, and opened every avenue 
that could lead to political conse. 
quence or cémmercial prosperity.” 
But these golden prospects of wealth 
and glory, which were presented by 
the protecting arm of Great-Britain, 
were dissipated by the neutral and 
irresolute spirit of our government. 

Our author speaks with contempt 
of our warlike preparations to pre- 
serve feace, at a season when we 
ought to have been at war. He 
deems it to have been the period 
most favourable “ for staying the 
enervating inroads which fifteen 
years of sluggish peace and insig- 
nificance had made.’” His ideas 
are derived from that system of po- 
litics which considers war as neces 
sary to keep alive the spirit of 
honour and the love of glory among 
the people, which are repressed and 
extinguished by negociation and 
peace. The state of degradation 
and submission to which he con- 
siders the nation as fallen, he im- 
putes to the * obstinacy, vanity, 
and wrongheadedness of the chiel 


Magistrate.” 


The present embassy to France, 
by which we are to be sacrificed, 
‘¢ and prostrated at the footstool of 
rebels, regicides, and usurpers, was 
projeéted at a time when the affairs 
of the coalition were flourishing 
beyond example.”’—* Such a junc: 
ture,” he thinks, ** could not have 
been stumbled on by chance, but it 
is amidst the secret recesses of nar- 
row jealousy, and frivate views 
and vanity made drunk, that the 
grounds of this execrable step are 
to be explored.” The following 
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exhibition of the opinions and 
views of the personage with whom 
that measure originated, may sur- 
prise some of our readers, who do 
not, like this writer, discover the 
secret springs which give move- 
ment to the great political machine. 


“ Here a fcene opens to our aftonifhed 
view, which is well calculated to appal 
the fenfes of men not prepared for the 
worft refults of the worft defigns of deliberate 
malice. It will be expedient to touch 
lightly on the feveral topics which this 
fubje&t involves: fortunately, a curfory 
view of them will fuffice for our pur- 

ofe. ° 
“That a deliberate purpofe is enter- 
tained of involving this country in a moft 
horrible and ruinous war, there are va- 
rious incidents of evidence, which it 
would neither be prudent nor proper to 
dilate on. It may be received as a fact, 
that he who feems fo ambitious to be 
the arbi’ + of peace and war, exprefsly 
declare: his conviction, that a war with 
Great-Britain was the only means left of 
reconciling parties in this country: that 
the expedition of the fuppliants was de- 
cided on, with a refolution to,confider 
Great-Britain in a new and remote light, 
is abundantly proved by various fubfe- 
quent occurrences.” 


In removing a late Secretary of 
State from office, the author of his 
dismission is charged with being 
influenced by envy and “a malice 
which no lapse of time can charm, 
no change of circumstances ap- 
pease.” This isa heavy accusation 
to be made against any man; and, 
in the complexity and variety of 
human motives, which cannot al- 
ways be seen and understood, cha- 
rity should lead to the selection of 
some other less malignant and de- 
testable in the supreme executive 
magistrate. This author, no doubt, 
well weighed the grounds of his 
opinion before he made so serious 
a charge; for, whatever may be 
our belief of the injustice or-pro- 
priety of this procedure, we should 
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hesitate before we should ascribe it 
to the workings of envy and jea~ 
lousy, or the suggestions of impla- 
cable malice. But this is not the 
only thing for which the supposed 
author of aH our evils has excited 
the hatred and contempt of this 
writer. “Fhe following are some 
of his observations on the answer to 
the address of the citizens of Alex- 
andria, in June last: 


“ But thefe wretches [ American prin- 
ters] are fools, villains, and /yars of the 
firft magnitude, the very fofter-fathers 
of rebellion and every foul and unnaturak 
crime: it is their vocation to cry down 
reafon and honefty, and to propagate er- 
ror and delufion of the groffett kind. 
We do not, therefore, wonder at thefe 
things coming from them. But when 
we fee an high and refponfible public cha- 
racter entering the lifts of calumny, and 
tearing open old wounds to gratify per- 
fonal and private rancour, there is a call 
for all our indignation and all our rage. 

“ Becaufe the man was obliged to 
fkulk in Holland, in the habiliments of 
a failor, from the purfuit of Sir Jofeph 
Yorke’s meffengers, at a time when he 
was acting, in Holland, the part of Ge- 
net in America,* and becaufe the king 
put fome flight upon him at a fubfequent 
opps are we to be made the {port of 

is prejudice and private pique?” 

A candid and impartial reader 
would consider the answer as dic- 
tated by the address, and not as the 
premeditated effusions of “a malig- 
nant heart, actuated by some sinister 
design.”” But our readers will make 
their own comments on the decency 
or justice of the passage here quoted. 
From the whole tenour of the sen- 
timents contained in this pamphlet, 
it would be natural to infer that 
the writer was one who had old 
wounds, which allusions to the 
American revolution made painful. 
Independence is what he cannot be 
made to regard with any compla- 
cency or approbation. The lan- 
guage of self-dependance is consi- 


* Indeed! How then is the American revolution regarded by this writer? The 


anfwer is obvious, 
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dered by him as the  vaunting of 
folly, and as preposterous in the 
extreme.”? We must look to Great- 
Britain for the security and pros- 
perity of our commerce, as well as 
for our political safety. It is only 
by throwing ourselves with the fuil 
confidence of affection, into the 
arms of that great and magnani- 
mous nation, that we can proceed 
with success in the brilliant career 
of national aggrandizement and 
glory. The American dependen- 
cies of Spain, France, and Hol- 
Jand, are held forth as fit and ajluring 
objeéts for our conquest in the west 
and the east. “These conquests, he 
believes, might be atchieved with- 
out difficulty; and the * contingent 
we could bring into the coalrtion, 
would be such as to entitle us to 
assume the rank of a first-rate 
power, and to make stipulations, 
the fulfilment of which could not 
fail to fix us ina state of prosperity, 
and fo extend our empire and renown.’ 
This shallow and deceitful proje& 
for exciting a pernicious ambition, 
must be regarded as the offspring 
of a heated and perverted imagina- 
tion. He who could seriously re- 
commend it, must have takena very 
imperfect survey of the peculiar 
condition of this country, and of 
that system of policy which is ne- 
cessarily connected with it. Indeed, 
this perform: nce, throughout, ex- 
hibits great ignorance of the politi- 
cal and commercial spirit of Great- 
Britain, and the true and solid in- 
terests of the United States. 

That the United States are, and 
will be, a great commercial nation, 
is too obvious to be denied; and 
government ought not, nor can, by 
regulation or restriction, prevent 
the growth of this spirit of trade. 
But whoever is acquainted with the 
character of the people, will per- 
ceive that if suffered to take their 
own way, they will go on with suf- 
ficient strides towards commercial 
grandeur and opulence; and that 


this progress will be equal to, if nog 
greater, than that of agriculture, 
which constitutes the basis of the 
strength and riches of this country, 
Instead of wasting a scanty popula. 
tion and revenue, in * extending 
our empire and renown” by foreign 
conquests, the possession of which 
must ever be precarious, and de. 
pendent on the will or caprice of 
other nations, we should seek, in 
our own uncultivated regions, a 
field of conquest worthy a hardy 
and virtuous people; in subjecting 

which to the hand of culture and 
art, we shall acquire the rich re. 
wards of honourable toil, anda fame 
not tarnished with crime or stained 
with blood. 

Notwithstanding all that this 
writer has said in favour of an 
union with Great-Britain against 
France, we cannot but believe that 
there is a middle road of sentra! 
and indefeadent policy, which may 
be pursued with true honour and 
justice, and which will enable us 
to maintain the genuine interest 
and prosperity of this country more 
effectually than by taking a part in 
the endless contentions of the two 
great leading nations of Europe. 
Independent of the obvious and 
natural suggestion of such a scheme 
of policy, “flowing from a view ot 
our peculiar circumstances, it would 
be sufficient, if we sought for sup- 
port from the opinions of others, te 
refer to the solemn recommenda: 
tions of Washington, and other 
patriots of America, who are now 
no more. And we beg leave to 
recommend to the attentive cons- 
deration of the author of these re- 
flections, the opinions of such men; 
and that he ponder well the history 
of the American revolution, con- 
neéted with a view of the origin 
and progress of the British system 
of commercial policy; and if he is 
not then convinced, what, in truth, 
is palpable, of the extreme folly 

and perniciousness of his plan of 
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Coalition and conquest, so strongly 
recommended in this performance, 
we must think him the willing 
slave of prejudice. 

Whether the measures of our 
government, for the last year, have 
been the best calculated to preserve 
that wise system of neutral policy 
which has been hitherto pursued, 
we presume nottodetermine. Some 
things have been done, the prudence 
and propriety of which appeared 
questionable; but, in the midst of 
the storms and tempests which vex 
the great ocean of politics, it re- 
quires consummate prudence and 
skill to steer our national bark with 
safety. Great-Britain and France 
are the opposite rocks, the Sy//a and 
Charybdis, on which it may split. 
It would argue much weakness and 
folly, while it is possible tu avoid 
both, to rush on either. 

We cannot forbear smiling at the 
serious confidence with which this 
writer recommends a grand co-fart- 
nership in trade between Great-Bri- 
tain and America, by which they 
are “to play into each other’s 
hands, and concentre the commerce 
of the whole world in their own 
ports.” Under the auspices of this 
union, ** America is to acquire a 
national charaéter, and her name 
cease to become an of/robrium.” 
Without it, “she is doomed to 
irretrievable ruin.”” Does aknow- 
ledge of the situation of Great- 
Britain, compared with that of 
America, of her monopolizing spirit, 
and the selfishness of human nature, 
authorize us to believe that such 
a co-partnership would continue? 
The fellowsnip of rival pedlars and 
shop-keepers, would be just as sin- 
cere and as durable. « To suppose 
that Great-Britain would change 
that system by which she upholds 
her commercial empire, and act 
towards America from principles 
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of disinterestedness and magnanimi- 
ty, would betray gross ignorance 
and credulity. But the subjcé is 
too complex and important to be 
treated superficially, and neither 
tlie province we have assumed, nor 
the limits assigned, allow of any 
adequate discussion of such topics. 
Another part of the Arozec? of our 
author is the scheme tor the aboli- 


tion of the present federal form of 


our government. The importance 
of the subjeét will excuse us for 
quoting it at length. 


“ The time is arrived when we mult 
repudiate the author of our evils from any 
fhare in our confidence, and adopt all 
proper and honourable means to thwart 
thofe future meafures by which he may 
attempt to facrifice the honour and fafety 
of the country. 

“ Under the aufpices of a wife and prue 
dent ruler, we may then proceed, by jue 
dicious provifions, to ward off, in future, 
fimilar difafters to thofe which have fo 
nearly deflroyed us. ‘The arbitrary power 
now depofited in the hands of. one man 
muft be checked and regulated, fome- 
what after the manner of the Britifle 
conftitution,* or by any better, if better 
can be devifed by American ingenuity. 
Experience has fhown us, how entirely 
we have entrufted ‘ our lives and fore 
tunes all,’ into the power of a fingle 
man; and if we have common wifdom, 
we fhall profit by that experience, to bar 
up, in future, every avenue to fo danger- 
ous, and, in our cafe, fo ruinous an ex« 
ercife of an authority fo inconfiftent with 
the {pirit of freedom, or the nature of 
man, as that by which we have fuffered. 

“ Under ihe aufpices of a wife and prue 
dent ruler, we might proceed to other re-= 
formations abfolutely effential to the 
continuance of our exiftcnce, as a truly 
great, free, and independent nation. 
Thofe egregious baubles of fovereignty, 
thofe peftiferous incitements to dema- 
gogy, the State governments, might be 
abolifhed, and their officers rendered de- 
pendent, as they ought to be, on the go~ 
vernment of the United States, inftead 
of having it in their power, as at prefent, 
to organize revolts againft that govern- 
ment. 


* We cannot but fmile at a fcheme for Jimiting the power of the prefident by 


wansforming him into an Englith king! 
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“ This would be a very admirable act 
for a new adminiftration to commence its 
career with,* the unfortunate people be- 
ing in as diftrefsful a fituation, amidft 
the jars and clafhings of the mutitiplicity 
of jurifdictions, as they would be placed 
between two globes revolving in conta ;t 
fo that @ more popular, or @ more judicious 
rep, could not be adopted. 

“ ‘The prefent topographical location of 
the States fhould, in order the more ef- 
feCiually to abolifh the mentory of Fede- 
ralifm, be totally chaiged,t and the conti- 
nent divided into ten, fifteen, or twenty 
counties, to be governed by a lieutenant, 
or prefect, appointed by the executive: 
certain fubaltern appointments fliould be 
ift his gift.§ Thefe prefects would con- 
ftitute as proper an Upper Houfe, for one 
branch of the Legiflature, as could well 
be devifed. I venture to affirm that it 
would be found a more proper and inde- 
pendent branch than that for which it 
would be fubttituted. 

“ Under the aufpices of a wife and prite 
dent ruler, the elefive franchife might 
forever be cut off from all paupers, 
vagabonds and outlaws, and the lee 
giflation of the country placed in thofe 
hands to which it belongs, the proprietors 
of the country.|| At prefent we are the 
vaflals of foreign outlaws. ‘The fre- 
quency of elections, thofe elections being 
now entrufted to men of fenfe, men of 
principle, and men having an intereft 
connected with the interefts of the coun- 
try, declines of courfe, as the folly and 
danger of annual ele@ions can now be 
fecurely remedied. 

“hus will the public burthens be al- 
leviated—thus will public dilapidations 
ceafe—thus will undue influence, cor- 
ruption of the loweft and bafeft fort, be 
eradicated; while the people grow qui- 
eter, happier, and are better ferved, 
without a ruinous and ufelefs expenfe. 

“ The principle of federalifm muft be 
abolifhed, or it will very foon deftroy the 


principle of union. It is influence that 
{ways the fceptre of irregular or popu- 
lar governments; and I will leave any 
man to decide what comparifon the in. 
fluence of the government of the United 
States will bear with the fixteen govern- 
ments of the States. It is as fixteen to 
one.” 


We shall leave these opinions, 
which this writer considers * as 
prevailing to a considerable extent,” 
to the refleétions of our readers, 
So great an alteration in the forms 
of the American governments, de- 
mand much previous deliberation 
ind deep refiection, and, if found 
expedient, could never be effected 
without a general conviction of its 
necessity and utility. ‘That a writer 
who regards all change as an evil, 
and who declares that * to change 
even from bad to good, is not, at 
all times, €xpedient or safe, since it 
implies a confession of error, and 
often of guilt, which the pride of 
man revolts at,” should, at the same 
lime, recommend great changes 
with so much earnestness, is as un- 
accountable, as the opinion just 
quoted is uninteiligible. 

The topics started in this per- 
formance, of which we have given 
so copious an account, are of the 
most momentous kind, in the discus- 
sion of which, the reader will find 
little aid from these “ desultory” and 
superficial reflections. The ideas 
of the author are crude, and very 
imperfectly and  unsatisfaétorily 
stated. His propositions are not ot 
that self-evident nature as to require 
to be laid down only, in order to 


* We muft {mile again at one who thus gravely recommends to a new prefident 
as the firft act of his adminiitration, the total /ubverfion of the prefent governe 


ment. 


Rev. 


+ The poor fellows might fuffer fomething between two mill-fones, but they would 


have little to dread between two globes. 


o 
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+ Would he do what only deluges and earthquakes can? Rev, 
§ A ftrange mode of limiting the power of one man juft before complained of. 


Rev. 


§ Does the author here mean to fay that every perfon not poffeffed of rea/ pro- 
perty is a pauper, vagabond, or outlaw? or that a property in the foil is the only 


jut qualification for an elector? 
political economy! 


How deeply verfed mult he be in the {cience of 
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produce conviction. Great bold- 
ness and extravagance of expression, 
and a certain audacity of remark, 
may be mistaken tor eloquence, 
but will never be confounded with 
truth. 

There is considerable vivacity 
and spirit in the style of this per- 
formance, which, if properly chas- 
tized by a correct judgment, would 
render the author a popular writer. 
More precision, and less redun- 
dancy of expression, are necessary 
to give full effect to his ideas. The 
affectation of uncommon words, 
and of such as are of doubtful pro- 
priety, should have been avoided 
in a publication intended to be 
generally read. 

Sober and candid readers will feel 
disposed to censure the almost un- 
precedented freedom of language 
used towards a person who holds 
the highest office in the government 
of this nation; and, though they 
may coincide in the general senti- 
ment of disapprobation on certain 
measures, they must feel a contempt 
and aversion for one who is wholly 
unmindful of the civility and de- 
corum to be observed in the expres- 
sion of that disapprobation, and 
which are perfectly consistent with 
a free and independent spirit. The 
language of expostulation may be 
manly, and possess the ardour and 
energy of a patriotic mind, without 
degenerating into rudeness and scur- 
rility. 

The fashion of Latin quotation, 
and idle annotation and reference, 
which good sense had almost ex- 
ploded trom English composition, 
we are sorry to see, from the ex- 
ample of some late writers, becom- 
ing prevalent to a ridiculous and 
extravagant degree. 
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Art. XIII. 


Observations on the Commerce of Shain 
nel Baas lite | tn ihaee olf aie 
with her Colonies, in time of war. 
By a Spaniard, in Philadelphia. 
| Translated from the original Manu- 
scrifit, by another Spaniard, 8vo0. 
ff: 63. Philadelihia, J. Carey. 
1800. * 


HE opinions of Adam Smith, 
on general and colonial com- 
merce, are adopted by the author 
of these observations, and it is his 
design, in the present performance, 
to persuade his countrymen of the 
truth of the principles of a free 
trade, and the ruinous consequen- 
ces of that prohibitory system con- 
tinued by Spain for two hundred 
and fifty years. 

A Royal order of the 18th No- 
vember, 1797, permitting neutral 
vessels to trade to Spanish ports, 
in articles not prohibited, was an- 
nulled by a decree of the 20th 
April, 1799. 

Thisdecree, which the author re- 
gards as pernicious to the prosperi- 
ty of the Spanish Colonies, has in- 
duced him to make public his opt- 
nions as early as possible, on asub- 
jet so important to the commercial 
interest of his country. 

While the Colonies received all 
their supplies from the mother coun- 
try in floras, and their commerce 
was confined to the port of Cadiz, 
the national commerce became al- 
most annihilated, and Spain was 
under the necessity of receiving 
Jrom foreigners, the produétions of 
her own colonies. ‘* Eight or ten 
commercial houses in Cadiz were, 
in reality, masters of the trade of 
Spain, from Florida to Califo nia, 
and the shipments in Spa _, sales 
in America, and returns home, only 


* The Chevalier pk Yruyo, late Minifter of his Catholic Majefty to the United 
States, is faid to be the author. He is known as the tranflator of the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” into the Spanifh language, for which he deferves the thanks of his 
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displayed a ruinous chain of the 
most scandalous monopoly.” * Al- 
though,” this writer observes, * it 
Way appear surprising to some, and 
to others a perfect paradox, we can 
aifirm, that foreign contraband pre- 
served in our colonies the germ of 
agriculture, and of that prosperity 
which manifests itself since the be- 
nevolent and happy decree of free 
trade.” It was m the reign of 
Charles IIL. that this system of flo- 
tas and monopoly was abolished, 
and other parts of Spain were per- 
mitted to participate the riches of 
the new world. Though great 
clamour was raised against this de- 
cree, and the destruction of com- 
merce predicted, yet even Cadiz 
herself, the supposed immediate 
victim of this innovation, found its 
trade increased, and the amount of 
duties of the Custom-house, though 
the tariff was lessened, augimeni- 
ed, ina tew years, from one anda 
half millions of dollars, to four 
millions. Barcelona, Catalonia, 
Alicant, Malaga, Corunna, and 
other ports have experienced equal 
advantages from the removal of for- 
mer restrictions. 

Agriculture, the parent of all the 
materials of subsistence, and labour, 
which gives to them new forms, 
and prepares them jor aa unlimit- 
ed varicty of new uses, are the 
foundation and support of all com- 
merce. ‘To attend ouly to the en- 
couragement of the latter, without 
having first given lite and spirit to 
the former, ** is to build up the 
edifice of national prosperity, by 
beginning its fabric where it ought 
toend.” The flourishing example 
of England and Holland has daz- 
zled superficial observers, who did 
not see that the basis of English 
cominerce had been previously laid 
in agriculture and manufactures, 
and that Holland, trom the necessi- 
ty of local circumstances, was con- 
strained to turn the active industry 
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of its people towards colonization 
aud commerce. 

This writer 1s the ardent opposer 
of all monopolies, which he distin- 
guishes into two kinds; the one 
where exclusive privileges are given 
to individuals, or particular bodies 
of men, to the prejudice of the 
people in general; the other, when 
the merchants obtain from govera- 
ment the exclusive, or, at least, a 
more advantageous protection in fa- 
vour of commerce than of agricul- 
ture andindustry. From the first 
of these monepolies, by the decree 
before alluded to, respecting free 
trade, Spain is entirely exempt. 
‘Fhe second, which is formidable 
jrom its numerous partizans and 
defenders, remains to be combatted., 
Aware of the objection always made 
to censures on particular encou- 
ragements given to commerce, our 
wuthor remarks: 

“ It might, perhaps, be obferved, that 
fuch is the intimate connection between 
commerce, and induftry, and agriculture, 
that the promotion of the firft tends evi- 
dently to the profperity of the other two. 
I agree in the force of this obfervation, 
when the commerce of the nation bas the 
means of fupplying the wants both of the 
mother country and her colonies; but 
whenever, either from the want of thefe 
means, or by the interruption of mercantile 
in'ercourfe arifing from war, or any othe 
accident, the national commerce cannot attend 
to thicfe neceffary demands, it would be un- 
juft to deprive his majefty’s fubjecis, both im 
Spain and her colonies, of the articles of 
Sirf neceffity, merely becaufe they were not t 
receive them from the privileged bands of 
our merchants ; it would be facrificing our 
important colonial agriculture, and the 
happinefs of feveral millions of good 
Spaniards, to the unfounded jealoufy and 
unbounded ambition of a few indivi- 
duals! In a word, it would be to fubmit 
the intereft of the principal to the ridi- 
culous preteafions of the acceffory.” 

Ja support of his opinion, the ex- 
amples of England and France are 
introduced. The particular mo- 
nopolies or encouragement to ar- 
tists and merchants in England, led 
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to disputes with the colonies, which 
produced a contest, 1 which the 
latter threw off both the commer- 
cial restriftions and political sove- 
reignty of the mother country. In 
France, the decree of 1784, which 
opened four free ports in the French 
colonies, to neutrals, produced a 
ferment, and a dispute between the 
merchants and planters, which, af- 
ter a long and violent discussion, 
terminated in favour of the colo- 
nists. That the agriculture of the 
French colonies increased, is prov- 
ed by a statement of the exports 
presented to the constituent Assem- 
bly, which, in 1782, were one 
hundred and fifty-four millions of 
livres, and in 1790, two hundred 
and twenty-eight muiilions of livres. 
A distinction is made between 
trade and the trader, commerce and 
the merchant, the want of which, 
this writer considers as the cause of 
the most pernicious errors. The 
noisy clamours, and melancholy 
prediétions of a few self-interested 
merchants, have had, often times, 
more influence with government 
than the principles of commerce. 
People are apt to consider trade as 
ruined, because the trader. com- 
plains. Merchants are the agents, 
the brokers and carriers of the tar- 
mer and artizan, whose productions 
may be exchanged without their in- 
tervention; so that as commerce, 
though in a more limited degree, 
may exist without them, they are 
not to be considered as commerce 
itself. This ingenious and theoreti- 
cal distinétion may be of use, in 
guarding against prejudice and si- 
nister influence, which may lead 
the mind astray from a just and 
comprehensive view of the sub- 
yect. 
_ Having shown that the first ob- 
jet of government should be the 
encouragement of agriculture as 
well in Spain as in the colonies, 
sur author proceeds to prove that 
tie agriculture of the colonies can- 
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139 
not improve, but must perish with- 
out a liberal supply of the articles 
of European manutactures, and the 
products of the United States, ne- 
cessary forthem. The cheaper and 
more plentiful these supplies are, 
the more active and produétive will 
agriculture become. Spain ts whol- 
ly unable to furnish them in ume 
of war, and in peace she must do 
it at a higher price than other na- 
tions. by refusing to neutrals the 
liberty of supplying the colonies, 
several of them have been reduced 
to distresgand compelled to neglect 
cultivation, and contraband and 
smuggling are increased to the inju- 
rv of the revenue. In spite of allihe 
promises of the merchants of Spain, 
experience has shown, that in the 
present war, they have been wholly 
incompetent to answer the demands 
of the colonists. 

The prohibitory decree of April 
(799, which this writer believes to 
have been obtained by surprise, 
and by the arts of the merchants of 
Cadiz, he regards as subversive of 
the prosperity of the colonies, and 
injurious to the interest of the mo- 
ther country, and to the merchants 
in general. 

Necessity has, at times, forced 
the government of Havayna, and 
the intendants of the province of 
Caracas, to open a trade for neutrals 
in spite of the prohibitory decrees 
of Sain, which proves the folly 
and absurdity of such regulations. 
The more distant provinces of 
South America have felt the conse- 
quences of those restrictions, and 
have been compelled to supply their 
wants at the most exorbitant prices. 
Pitch, which is purchased in the 
United States at three dojlars per 
barrel, has been soid at Buenos 
Ayres, for forty dollars. 

This probibitory decree, if ris 
gidly intorced, will be not less in- 
jurious to Spain than her colonjes; 
for its productions wili remain at 
home, and the few vessels which 
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are sent from thence, are inadequate 
to the supply of the colonies, wiile 
the greater number of them are 

captured by British privateers and 
cruizers. On the other hand, co- 
coa and sugars, which are become 
articles of the first necessity to Spain, 
cannot be introduced there, in time 
of war, in proportion to the de- 
mand; and the Spanish subject is 
obliged to pay fifty per cent. more 
for those articles than if the ports 
were open to neutrals. 

The ettects of this decree in di- 
minishing the King’s reyenue on 
exports and imports, in Old and 
New Spain, are illustrated by cal- 
culations taken from the exports of 
Havanna; and it is supposed, that 
if the whole commerce of the Spa- 
nish provinces in South-America 
are taken into the account, the loss 
which the Royal revenue sustains by 
the closing of the ports to neutrals, 
is, at least, twelve millions of dollars ; 
and all this to gratify half a dozen 
merchants in Cadiz! The further 
ill-effeéts of this system of prohibi- 
tion, relate to the supply of the 
army, Kept up, in time of war, in 
the Spanish possessions in America. 
Flour, which is wanted for the 
troops stationed in the Fioridas and 
Louisiana, may be purchased of 
the neighbouring States of Georgia 
and Carolina, at five or six dollars 
per barrel. Now, this is first sup- 
plied trom the United States to 
Spain, and from thence reshipped 
to her colonies; and, by the time 
it arrives there, it becomes spoiled, 
and the expenses, charges, and du- 
ties, have enhanced the price to 
thirtv dollars a barrel. 

Having thus proved that the ex- 
ecution of the decree of April 1799, 
will be greatly injurious to the in- 
dustry and agriculture of Old and 
New Spain, ‘and occasion a great 
dimiuution of the public revenue, 
the author goes on to show that it 
is no less Contrary to the interest 


og the merchants of ob ain in genes 


ral. They must ultimately feel the 
consequence of starving and pinch. 
ing the colonies, whose increas- 
ed. prosperity and population would 
not fail to produce a correspondent 
demand on the merchants for sup- 
plies of every kind, and a conse. 
quent necessity for more ships and 
sailors. They aét like the ignorant 
Indian who cut down the tree to 
gather the fruit. 

To expose the fallaciousness of 
the promises of adequate assistance 
to the colonies, it is stated, that 
the profit of the merchant, on the 
cargo exported, would amount to 
two hundred per cent. but know. 
ing the great probability of capture, 
he gets the duties and profits also 
insured; so that whether the vessel 
arrives safe or not, the merchant is 
a great gainer, and the colonist 
would be left to starve if it were not 
for the contraband trade: for con- 
traband and smuggling will increase 
in exact proportion to the extent ot 
prohibition, and the exorbitance 
of duties, which 1s verified by the 
experience of every commercial na- 
tion. ‘The extent and policy of 
the English contraband trade be- 
tween “Jamaica and the Spanish 
colonies, is stated, from B. Ed- 
wards’ History of the West Indies. 

To convince that class of men 
who are governed more by autho- 
rity and example, than by the dic- 
tates of reason and common sense, 
he cites the conduét of the Danes 
and French in opening their ports 
to neutrals, and, in many instances, 
the E nglish themselves. 

This writer, though free in his 
animadversion on the selfish con- 
duct of the merchants, professes his 
respect for that honourable and 
useful class of men, and declares 
himself as much a friend to com- 
merce as he is an enemy to mono- 
poly 

Though hastily written, this per- 
formance discovers considerable 
knowledge of the commercial in- 
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terests of Spain, and a liberality of 
spirit, and zeal for the prosperity 
and happiness of the colonies, very 
honourable to the author. To 
those whose attention is direéted to 
such inquiries, and to the Spanish 
merchants in general, it will, asa 
general sketch of the arguments on 
a very important subject, be found 
useful and interesting. 


—— a 


Art. XIV. 


A Sermon on the Propriety of attend- 
ing Public Worship, and an at- 
tentive, serious Condué? in the House 
of God. By John Eliot, D. D. 
Minister of the New North Church, 
Boston. 8v0. fi. 36. Boston. Rus- 
sell. 1800. 


HE text of this respectable 

serinon is chosen from Pros 
verbs viii. 31. Blessed is the man 
that heareth me, watching daily at 
my gates, waiting at the posts of my 
dos. ‘The design of the author 
is two-fold, corresponding with 
the title of the sermon. First, 
to show the propriety and import- 
ance of meeting with the public 
worshippers of God on the Sabbath; 
and, secondly, to inculcate the duty 
of behaving in a serious, attentive, 
and reverent manner, while engaged 
in this solemn service. A great 
part of the first head, after some 
general remarks, is employed in 
answering the excuses and objec- 
tions of those who do not attend on 
the public institutions of religion. 
The second is chicfly taken up in 
showing, that in attending on the 
services of the sanctuary, we should 
divest our minds of prejudice, and 
listen with candour; that we should 
avoid all levity of behaviour; that 
we should apply the things delivered 
to ourselves; and, finally, that we 
should suffer them to remain and 
operate on the heart. 
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This sermon appears to have 
been published with a particular 
view to the instruction and improve- 
ment of the congregation commit- 
ted to the author’s pastoral charge. 
It is accordingly written in that 
style of serious, unatected good 
sense, and persuasive plainness, 
which are weil calculated to answer 
the purpose intended. Doétor E. 
makes no attempt to dazzle by the 
fervour and boldness of oratory; 
but seems continually intent on 
convincing and persuading those 
whom he addresses. His mode of 
treating the subjcét discovers read- 
ing, reflection, and an acquaintance 
with the human heart. His style 
is perspicuous and manly, though 
sometimes negligent. We think 
this a valuable addition to the nu- 
merous sermons which have been 
published on the same subject, 


EB we — 


Art. XV. 
A Discourse, delivered April ist, 


1800, in the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, before the New-York Mis- 
stonary Society, ai their Annual 
Meeting. By Wiiliam Linn, D.D. 
one of the Ministers of the Reform- 
ed Dutch Church in the City of 
New-York. Sv. ff. 40. New- 
York. I. Collins. 1800. 


HIE passage of scripture on 
which this discourse is found- 

ed, is Psalm cxxxvii. 5,6. Jf for- 
get thee, O Ferusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy. After 
some introductory remarks, on 
which the suitableness of the sub- 
ject to the occasion is well pointed 
out, Dr. Linn proceeds to state the 
objeét of his discourse, which is 
‘¢ simply to describe the temper and 
practice of those who can sincerely 
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speak the language of the text.” In 
this description he shows, t. That 
“ theenlargement of thec! surch is, to 
such, an object of their highest de- 
sire.” 2. “ That such will encou- 
rage and strengthen one another in 
this glorious work. ” 3. That “those 
who feel the spirit expressed in the 
text, will make the cause of the 
church matter of earnest and re- 
peated supplications to the throne 
of grace.” 4. That * those who 
possess this temper will cheerfully 
contribute of their worldly sub- 
stance to promote the spread of the 
gospel.” 

In executing the above plan, Dr. 
L. states and answers some of the 
numerous objections which have 
been urged against the missionary 
undertaking, and concludes with a 
direct and particular application of 
the subject to the grand object of 

the Society before which the dis- 
course was delivered. 

We have no doubt that the friends 
of religion will peruse this discourse 
with great pleasure. Dr. L. disco- 
vers a pious and enlightened zeal in 
the cause which he advocates. He 
expresses himself with the ardourand 
pathos of a man who 5 sheaks because 
he believes. His arrangement is 
good; and the sentiments which he 
delivers such as we should expect 
from a consistent and serious mi- 
nister of the gospel. 

While we speak in this manner 
of Dr. L.’s sentiments, as exhibited 
in the discourse under consideration, 
we would make one exception, or 
rather suggest a single doubt. Our 
doubt has a respect | to what he says 
in the eleventh page, in which he 
seems to express it as his belief, that 
all the heathen world who live and 
die without hearing of a Saviour 
will certainly perish. The bible, 
doubtless, teaches, that all who fear 
of the gospel, and reje# it, wiil 
eternally perish. And wealso grant, 
that this sacred volume does not 
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give us any direct encouragement 
to hope for the salvation of any who 
die under the darkness of Paganism, 
But ought we not to leave them to 
the judgment of a God of mercy, 
and to be cautious of limiting di- 
vine grace, which may be exercised 
in a way that we know not of? 
Would it not have been sufficient 
for the author’s purpose, if he had 
declared his belief, that there is no 
salvation but in Christ—that we 
know not how the heathen can be 
interested in his mediation, without 
having the gospel preached to them 
—and that this consideration should 
awaken the benevolence and zeal of 
all who love the Redeemer and the 
souls of men, to send the message 
of life and peace to those who are 
sitting in darkness? We do not ac- 

cuse De. L. of teaching any thing 
erroneous; but we doubt whether 
amore cautious mode of speaking 
would not have been more proper, 
and equally affecting. Weacknow- 
ledge, however, that it is safer to 
err on the side Dr. L. has chosen, 
than on the opposite. 

With respect to the style of this 
discourse, it is in Dr. L.’s usual 
manner, with which the public has 
been for some time acquainted. It 
is simple, pe ‘rspicuous, and forcible. 
It is sometimes tvo concise to be 
smooth; but exhibits a degree of 
zeal and earnestness which a good 
deal interested us, and is sufficiently 
correct and agreeable to please a 
candid reader. 

Subjoined to the discourse is the 
Annual Report of the Direétors of 
the New-York Missionary Society. 
From this report we learn, that the 
Directors are pursuing the objects 
of the association with zeal and 
success. They have already esta- 
blished a mission of considerable 
extent, and with good prospetts, 
among the Chickasaw Indians, 11 
the north-west corner of the State 
of Georgia, 
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Art. XVI. 


A Discourse on the Charader and 
Death of General George Wash- 
ington, delivered at Ipswich, on 
the o2d February, A. D. 1800. 
By Joseph Dana, 4. BL. Pastor 
of the South Church in that place. 
Svo. fi. 28. Newburyfort. Blunt. 
1800. 


HIS discourse deserves to be 

respectfully mentioned among 
the numberless productions which 
have appeared on the same subject. 
Mr. D. exhibits himself, at once, 
the ardent admirer and eulogist of 
human virtue; and the pious divine, 
who would lead the minds of his 
hearers and readers to the great 
source of excellence, to whom all 
the glory is due. Did not our 
limits compel us to dismiss, with 
very brief remarks, the discourses 
and orations which remain on hand, 
upon a subject which has filled so 
many pages of ov. Review for se- 
veral months past, we could seleét 
passages from this performance 
which, we think, would reflect 
credit on the talents and the heart 
et the author. 


-—- i vee — 


Arr. XVII. 


«£ Discourse on the Chara&er and 
“irtues of General George Wash- 
ington; delivered on the 22d Fe- 
bruary, 1800, &c. By Daniel 
Dana, Minister of a Church in 
Ne wouryport. Sve. ff. 31. New- 
buryfort, March, 1800. 


UR judgment of this discourse 

J will be expressed by applying 

to it what we have said in the last 
article.—We have only to add, that 
the strain of this is more impassion- 
ed; the style rather more agreeable 
and correct; and the whole struc- 


ture more rhetorical and impres- 
dive, 
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Art. XVIII. 


A Sermon, delivered at Newburyhort, 
on the 22d February, 1800. By 
the Rev. John Boddily, Minister 
in the Second Presbyterian Churck 
in said town. Svo. ff. 15. New- 
buryport. Blunt. 1800. 


HIS sermon, on the same oc- 
casion, stands, in our opinion, 
several grades lower, with regard to 
literary merit, than those noticed in 
the two last articles. Mr. B.’s man- 
ner is serious and popular; but he 
is neither rich in sentiment, nor ac- 
curate in expression. We doubt, 
also, whether frequent and long 
quotations of poetry ought to be in- 
troduced into the pulpit. 


+ ee 


Art. XIX. 


An Oration, delivered in St. Paul’s 
Church, on the 4th of Fuly, 1800, 
befoge the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, Tamma- 
ny Society, or Columbian Order, and 
other Associations and Citizens. By 
M.L. Davis, of the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen. 8v0. 
ff. 21. New-York. W. A. Da- 
vis. 1800. 


E do not discover any thing 

in this oration entitled to a 

great share of encomium, or liable 
to much exception, The style is 
neat, flowing and unaffected, and 
the sentiments, in general, patriotic 
and judicious, without aiming at 
originality. It has the appearance 
of a composition executed with 
promptness, without incurring the 
expense of much time and labour 
in coining epithets, or weaving me- 
taphors. We think it pretty suc- 
cessfuliy calculated for the occasion 
on which it was prepared, and pre- 
sume that, if delivered by Mr. D. 
with the graces of elocution, it has 
been received by his audience with 
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much applause. It contains, how- 

ever, one or two opinis ms of which 
we much doubt the justness and 
propriety. Indeed, we feel some 
degree of ‘abl iorrence at the idea of 
perpetuating our hatred of Great- 

Britain, by recounting to our chil- 
dren the cruelties aad barbarities of 
that nation, during our rev olution- 
ary war.—Let the | pen of the faith- 
ful historian record these acts, and 
let the youthful generation read 
them in the full maturity of judg- 
ment; but, for the love of huma- 
nity, ‘let us not teach our children 
to lisp execrations, nor take pains 
to pour over their tender minds the 
bitter spirit of national enmity. 


———aee- 


ArT. XX. 


Mount-Vernon, a Poem by John Sear- 
son, formerly of Ser 
Merchant. 8v0. P. liladelphia. R : 
Folwell. 1800. 


HE intelleflual drivelings of 
a harmless simpleton eacite, 
by turns, our laughter and our pity; 


but the printer w ho can employ his 
press to turn” such stuff to 
shape,” aud give to ineffable non- 
sense * a local habitation and a 
name,” deserves reprehension from 
all who feel a reverence for the dig- 
nity of literature. 

We are surprised that Mr. Fol. 
well was not ashamed to stamp his 
name on the title-page. Perhaps, 
however, he is interested in promot. 
ing the sale of the book, and did 
not, at the time, recolleét the say- 
ing of Mr. Pope, ** that a man wil 
no move purchase a book, on ac. 
count of its being published by an 
eminent printer, ‘than he will buy 
a coat that does not fit him, merely 
because made by a famous taylor.” 
Neither are the subscribers to such 
publications exempt from censure, 
When strangers light upon such 
volumes in our houses, smooitily 
bound and brightly lettered, what 
idea will they form of American 
aang > Will they not imagine tha 

e have introduced the notion of 
aaias even into the republic o 
letters ? 
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ANECDOTES of GAINSBOROUGH. 
[From Jackfon’s Four Ages. } 


N the early part of my life I be- 
came acquainted with Dhomas 
Gainsborough, the painter; and as 
his character was, perhaps, better 
known to me than to any other 
person, I will endeavour to divest 
myselt of every partiality, and speak 
of him as he really was. 1am the 
rather induced to this, by se cing ac- 
counts of him and his works given 
by people who were unacquainted 
with either, and, consequently, have 
been mistaken in both. 
Gainsborough’s profession was 
painting, and music was his amuse- 
ment—yet there were times when 


music seemed to be his empior- 
ment, and painting his diversiou. 
As his skill in music has been ceie- 
brated, I will, before I speak of 
him as a painter, mention what de- 
gree of merit he possessed as a mi: 
sician. 

When I first knew him he lived at 
Bath, where Giardini had been ex 
hibiting his then unrivalled powers 
on the violin. His excellent per 
formance made Gainsborough ei- 
amoured of that instrument; and 
conceiving, like the servant- -maid 
in the Speétator, that the music 
lay in the fiddle, he was fraatic 
until he possessed the very instru 
ment which had given him so much 
pleasure—but seemed much suf 
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prised that the music of it remained 
behind with Giardini! 

He had scarcely recovered this 
shock (for it was a great one to 
him), when he heard Abei on the 
viol-di-gamba. The violin was 
hung on the willow—Abel’s viol- 
di-gamba was purchased, and the 
house resounded with melodious 
thirds and fifths from “ morn to 
dewy eve!” Many an adagio and 
many a minuet were begun, but 
none completed: this was wonder- 
ful, as it was Abel’s owa instrument, 
and, therefore, ought to have pro- 
duced Abel’s own music! 

Fortunately, my friend’s passion 
had now a fresh objeét—Fischer’s 
hautboy; but Ido not recollect that 
he deprived Fischer of his instru- 
ment: and though he procured a 
hautboy, I never heard him make 
the least attempt on it. Probably 
his ear was too delicate to bear the 
disagreeable sounds which necessa- 
rily attend the first beginnings on a 
wind-instrument. He seemed to 
content himself with what he heard 
in public, and getting Fischer to 
play to him in private—not on the 
hautboy, but the violin—but this 
was a profound secret, for Fischer 
knew that his reputation was in 
danger if he pretended to excel on 
two instruments. 

The next time I saw Gainsbo- 
rough it was in the character of 
King David. He had heard a harper 
at Bath—the performer was soon 
left harpless—and now Fischer, 
Abel, and Giardini, were all for- 
gotten—there was nothing like 
chords and Arpeggios! He really 
stuck to the harp long enough to 
play several airs with variations, 
and, ina little time, would nearly 
have exhausted all the pieces usu- 
ally performed on an instrument 
incapable of modulation (this was 
not a pedal harp), when another 
visit from Abel brought him back 
to the viol-di-gamba. 

He now saw the imperfection of 
Vox. ILL. No, 2. 
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[45 
sudden sounds that instantly die 
away—if you wanted a staccato, it 
was to be had by a proper manage- 
ment of the bow, and you might 
also have notes as long as you please. 
The viol-di-gamba is the only in- 
strument, and Abel the prince of 
musicians! 

This, and occasionally a little 
flirtation with the fiddle, continued 
some years; when, as ill-luck would 
have it, he heard Crosdill—but, 
by some irregularity of conduet, 
for which I cannot account, he 
neither took up, nor bought, the 
violoncello. All his passion for 
the bass was vented in descriptions 
of Crosdill’s tone and bowing; 
which was rapturous and enthusias- 
tic to the last degree. 

More years now passed away, 
when, upon seeing a theorbo ina 
picture of Vandyke’s, he conclud- 
ed (perhaps because it was finely 
painted) that the theorbo must bea 
fine instrument. He recollected to 
have heard of a German professor, 
who, though no more, I shall for- 
bear to name—ascended fer varios 
gradus to his garret, where he found 
bim at dinner upon a roasted apple, 
and smoking a pipe— * * * says 
he, * I am come to buy your lute.” 

“To pay my lude!” 

“© Yes—come, name your price, 
and here is your money.” 

*¢ T cannod shell my lude!”’ 

“* No, not for a guinea or two! 
but by G— you must sell it.” 

‘© May lude ish wert much mo- 
nay! it ish wert ten guinea.” 

“© That it is—see, here is the 
money.” 

“ Well, if I musht—but you 
will not take it away yourshelf!” 

** Yes, yes—Good bye” * * * 

(After he had gone down he came 
up again). 

* * * 6T have done but half 
my errand. What is. your lute 
worth, if [ have not your book ?” 

** Whad poog, maishter Cains- 
porough?” 
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“ Why, the book of airs you 
have composed for the lute.” 

* Ah, py cot, [ can never part 
wit my poog!” 

“Poh! you can make another 
atany time. “Fhis is the book I 
mean” (putting it in his pocket). 

“Ah, py cot, [ cannot”— 

«© Come, come, here’s another 
ten guineas for your book ; so, once 
more, good day t’ ye. (Descends 
again, and again comes up). But 
what use is your book to me, if I 
don’t understand it? And your 
lute—you may take it again, if you 
won’t teach me to play on it. Come 
home with me, and give me my 
first lesson.” 

«* 1 will gome to-marrow.” 

‘¢ You must come now.” 

.* I musht tress myshelf.” 

For what? You are the best 
figure F have seen to-day.” 

*“ Ay musht be shave.” 

s¢ FT honour your beard!” 

¢¢ Ay musht bud on my wik.” 

_ & D—n your wig! your cap and 

beard become you! do you think, 
if Vandyke was to paint you, he’d 
let you be shaved ?” 

In this manner he frittered away 
his musical talents; and though 
possessed of ear, taste and genius, 
he never had application enough to 
learn his notes. He scorned to take 


the first step—the second was, of 


course, out of his reach; and the 
summit became unattainable. 

As a patter, his abilities may 
be considered in three different de- 
partments: 

Portrait, 

Landscape, and 

Groups of figures—to which 
must be added his drawings. 

To take these in the above-men- 
tioned order. 

The first consideration in a por- 
trait, especially to the purchaser, is, 
that it be a perfeét likeness of the 
sitter—in this respeét his skill was 
unrivalled. The next point is, that 


it is a good picture—here he has as 


ofien failed as succeeded. He failed 
by affecting a thin washy colouring, 
and a hatching style of pencilling ; 
but when, from accident or choice, 
he painted in the manly, substan- 
tial style of Vandyke, he was very 
little, if at all, his inferior. IT 
shows a great defect of judgment 
to be from choice wrong, when we 
know what is right. Perhaps his 
best portrait is that known among 
the painters by the name of the 
Blue-boy ; it was in the possession 
of Mr. Buttall, near Newport mar- 
ket. 

There are three different gras in 
his landscapes. His first manner 
was an imitation of Ruysdael, with 
more various colouring. The se- 
cond was an extravagant looseness 
of pencilling, which, though re- 
prehensible, none but a great mas- 
ter can possess. His third manner 
was a solid, firm style of touch. 

At this last period he possessed his 
greatest powers, and was (what every 
painter ts at some time or other) 
fond of varnish. This produced 
the usual effeéts—improved the pic: 
ture for two or three months, then 
ruined it for ever! With all his 
excellence in this branch of the art, 
he was a great mannerist; but the 
worst of his piétures have a value, 
from the facility of execution— 
which excellence I shall again men- 
tion. 

His groups of figures are, for the 
most part, very pleasing, though 
unnatural; for a town-girl, with 
her clothes in rags, is not a ragged 
country-girl. Notwithstanding this 
remark, there are numberless in- 
stances of his groups at the door 
of a cottage, or by a fire in a wood, 
&c. that are so pleasing as to dis- 
arm criticism. He sometimes (like 
Murillo) gave interest to a single 
figure: his Shepherd’s boy, Wood- 
man, Girl and Pigs, are equal to 
the best pictures on such subjects. 
His Fighting-dogs, Girl warming 
herself, and some others, show his 











great powers in this style of paint- 
ing. The very distinguished rank 
the Girl and Pigs held at Mr. Ca- 
lonne’s sale, in company with some 
of the best pictures of the best mas- 
ters, will fully justify a commenda- 
tion which might else seem extrava- 
gant. 

If I were to rest his reputation 
upon one point, it should be on his 
drawings. No manever possessed 
methods so various in producing ef- 
feét, and all excellent; his washy, 
hatching style, was here in its pro- 
per element. The subjeét which 
is scarce enough for a picture, is 
sufficient for a drawing, and the 
hasty loose handling, which in 
painting is poor, is rich in a trans- 
parent wash of bistre and Indian 
ink. Perhaps the quickest effects 
ever produced were in some of his 
drawings; and this leads me to take 
up again his facility of execution. 

Many of his pictures have no 
other merit than this facility; and 
yet, having it, are undoubtedly 
valuable. His drawings almost rest 
on this quality alone for their value; 
but possessing it in an eminent de- 
gree (and as -no drawing can have 
any merit where it is wanting), his 
works, therefore, in this branch of 
the art, approach nearer to perfec- 
tion than his paintings. 

If the term facility explain not 
itself, instead of a definition, I will 
illustrate it. 

Should a performer of middling 
execution on the violin, contrive 
to get through his piece, the most 
that can be said, is, that he has not 
failed in his attempt. Should Cra- 
mer perform the same music, it 
would be so much within his 
powers, that it would be executed 
with ease. Now, the superiority of 
pleasure, which arises from the 
execution of a Cramer, is enjoyed 
from the facility of aGainsborough. 
A poor piece performed by one, or 
a poor subject taken by the other, 
give more pleasure by the manner 
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in which they are treated, than a 
good piece of music, and a sublime 
subjeét, in the hands of artists that 
have not the means by which ef- 
feéts are produced, in subjection 
to them. To a good painter or 
musician this illustration was need- 
less; and yet, by them only, per- 
haps, it will be felt and understood. 

By way of addition to this sketch 
of Gainsborough, let me mention 
a few miscellaneous particulars. 

He had no relish for historical 
painting; he never sold, but always 
gave away his drawings, common- 
ly to persons who were perfectly 
ignorant of their value. He hated 
the harpsichord and the piano-forte. 
He disliked singing, particularly in 
parts. He detested reading; but 
was so like Sterne in his Letters, 
that, if it were not for an originali- 


ty that could be copied from no one, 


it might be supposed that he had 
formed his style upon a close imi- 
tation of that author. He had as 
much pleasure in looking at a vio- 
lin as in bearing it—I have seen 
Lim for many minutes surveying, 
in silence, the perfections of an in- 
strument, from the just proportion 
of the model, and beauty of the 
workmanship. 

His conversation was sprightly, 
but licentious; his favourite sub- 
je&ts were music and painting, 
which he treated in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own. ‘The common to- 
pics, or any of a superior cast, he 
thoroughly hated, and always in- 
terrupted by some stroke of wit or 
humour. 

The indiscriminate admirers of 
my late friend will consider this 
sketch of his charaéter as far be- 
neath his merit; but it must be re- 
membered, that my wish was not 
to make it perfect, but just. The 
same principle obliges me to add, 
that as to his common acquaintance 
he was sprightly and agreeable, so 
to his intimate friends he was sin- 
cere and honest, and that his heart 
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was always alive to every feeling of 
honour and generosity. 

He died with this expression: 
“ We are all going to heaven, and 
Vandyke is of the party” —-strongly 
expressive of a good heart, a quiet 
conscience, and a love for his pro- 
fession, which only left him with 


his life. 
Semmens os cael 


Account of a Man who lives upon large 
quantities of raw Flesh; in a Letter 
Srom Dr. Johnston, Commissioner 
of sick and wounded Seamen, to 


Dr. Blane. 


Somerset Place, O. 28, 1799. 
My pear Sir, 


|S lees: in August and Sep- 
tember jast, been engaged in 
a tour of public duty, for the pur- 
pose of selecting from among the 
prisoners of war such men as, from 
their infirmities, were fit objeéts for 
being released without equivalent, 
heard, upon my arrival at Liver- 
pool, an account of one of these 
prisoners being endowed with an 
appetite and digestion so far beyond 
any thing that had ever occurred to 
me, either in my observation, read- 
ing, or by report, that I was de- 
sirous of ascertaining the particulars 
of it by occular proof, or undeni- 
able testimony. Dr. Cochrane, 
Fe'low of the College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, and our medical 
agent at Liverpool, is, fortunately, 
a gentleman upon whose fidelity 
and accuracy 1 could perfeétly de- 
pend; and I requested him to insti- 
tute an inquiry upon this subjeé, 
during my stay at that place. Lin- 
close you an attested copy of the 
result of this; and, as it may pro- 
bably appear to you, as it does to 
me, a document containing facts 
extremely interesting, both ina na- 
tural and medical view, I will beg 
you to procure its insertion in some 
respectable periodical work, 


Some farther points of inquiry 
respecting this extraordinary person 
having occurred to me since m 
arrival in town, I sent them in the 
form of queries to Dr. Cochrane, 
who has obligingly returned satis- 
factory answers. These I send 
along with the above-mentioned 
attested statement, to which I beg 
you to subjoin such reflections as 
may occur to you on this subject. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
J. Jounston. 
To Gilbert Blane, M. D. F.R.S, 
and one of the Commissioners of 
sick and wounded Seamen, 

Charles Domery, a native of 
Benche, on the frontiers of Poland, 
aged twenty-one, was brought to 
the prison of Liverpool, in February, 
1799, having been a soldier in the 
French service, on board the Hoche, 
captured by the squadron under the 
command of Sir John B. Warren, 
off Ireland. 

He is one of nine brothers, who, 
with their father, have been remark- 
able for the voraciousness of their 
appetites. They were all placed 
early in the army; and the peculiar 
craving for food with this young 
man, began at thirteen years of age. 

He was allowed two rations in 
the army, and, by his earnings, or 
the indulgence of his comrades, 
procured an additional supply. 

When in the camp, if bread or 
meat were scarce, he made up the 
deficiency by eating four or five 
pounds of grass daily; and, in one 
year, declares he devoured one hun- 
dred and seventy- four cats (not their 
skins), dead or alive; and says, he 
had several severe conflicts in the 
act of destroying them, by feeling 
the effects ot their torments on his 
face and hands; sometimes he killed 
them before eating; but, when very 
hungry, did not wait to perform 
this humane office. 
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Dogs and rats equally suffered 
from his merciless jaws; and, if 
much pinched by famine, the en- 
trails of animals, indiscriminately, 
becaine his prey. The above facts 
are attested by Picard, a respectable 
man, who was his comrade in the 
sarne regiment on board the Eoche, 
and is now present; and who as- 
sures me he has often seen him feed 
on those animals. 

When the ship on board of which 
he was, had surrendered after an 
obstinate action, finding himself, as 
usual, hungry, and nothing else in 
his way but a man’s leg, which was 
shot off, lying before him, heattack- 
ed it greedily, and was feeding hear- 
tily, when a sailor snatched it from 
him and threw it overboard. 

Since he came to this prison, he 
has eat one dead cat and about 
twenty rats. But what he delights 
most In, is raw meat, beef or mut- 
ton, of which, though plentifully 
supplied by eating the rations of 
ten men daily,* he complains he 
has not the same quantity, nor in- 
dulged in eating so much as he used 
to do when in France. 

He often devours a bullock’s 
liver raw, three pounds of candles, 
and a few pounds of raw beef, in 
one day, without tasting bread or 
vegetables, washing it down with 
water, if his allowance of beer is ex- 
pended. 

His subsistence, at present, inde- 
pendent of his own rations, arises 
fromthe generosity of the prisoners, 
who give him a share of their al- 
lowance. Nor is his stomach con- 
fined to meat, for when in the hos- 
pital, where some of the patients 
refusing to take their medicines, 
Domery had no objection to per- 
fom this for them; and his stomach 
never rejected any thing, as he never 
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vomits, whatever be the contents, 
or however large. 

Wishing fairly to try how much 
he actually could eat in one day, 
on the 7th of September, 1799, at 
four o’clock in the moraing, he 
breakfasted on four pounds of raw 
cow’s udder; at half past nine, in 
presence of Dr. Johnston, Com- 
missioner of sick and wounded seas 
men, Admiral Child and his sons, 
Mr. Foster, Agent for prisoners, 
and several respectable gentlemen, 
he exhibited his powers as follows: 
there were set before him five pounds 
of raw beef, and twelve tallow can- 
dies of a pound weight, and one 
bottle of porter; these he finished 
by half past ten o’clock. At one 
o’clock, there were again put before 
him, five pounds of beef, and one 
pound of candles, with three bottles 
of porter; at which time he was 
locked up in the room, and sentries 
placed at the windows, to prevent 
his throwing away any of his pro- 
visions. At two o’clock, when I 
again saw him with two friends, he 
had nearly finished the whole of 
the candles, and great part of the 
beef, but had neither evacuation by 
vomiting, stool, or urine; his skin 
was cool, and pulse reguiar, and in 
good spirits. Ata quarter past six, 
when he was to be returned to his 
prison, he had devoured the whole, 
and declared he could have eat 
more; but, from the prisoners with- 
out telling him we wished to make 
some experiment on him, he began 
to be alarmed. It is also to be ob- 
served, that the day was hot, and 
not having his usual exercise in the 
yard, it may be presumed he would 
have otherwise had a better appe- 
tite. On recapitulating the whole 
consumption of this day, it stands 
thus: c 


* The French prifoners of war are, at this time, maintained at the expenfe of 
their own nation, and are each allowed the following daily ration: twenty-fix 
ounces of bread, half a pound of beef, half a pound of greens, two ounces of butter, 


ex iis ounces of cheele. 
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"50 Anecdates 
Raw cow’s udder 4lb. 
Raw beef 10 
Candles 2 


Total 16lb. 
Beside five bottles of porter. 


The eagerness with which he at- 
tacks his beef when his stomach is 
not gorged, resembles the voracity 
of a hungry wolf, tearing off large 
morsels with his teeth, rolling them 
about in his mouth, and swallowing 
them with canine greediness. When 
his throat is dry from continued 
exercise, he lubricates it by strip- 
ping the grease off the candle be- 
tween his teeth, which he generally 
finishes at three mouthfuls, and, 
wrapping the wick like a ball, 
string and all, sends it afterat a swal- 
low. He can, when no choice is 
left, make shift to dine on im- 
mense quantities of raw potatoes, 
or turnips; but, from choice, would 
never desire to taste bread or veget- 
ables. 

He is, in every respect, healthy ; 
his tongue clean, and his eyes lively. 

After he went to the prison, he 
danced, smoaked his pipe, and 
drank a bottle of porter; and, by 
four next morning, he awoke with 
his usual ravenous appetite, which 
he quieted by a few pounds of raw 
beef. 

He is six feet three inches high, 
pale complexion, grey eyes, long 
brown hair, well made, butthin; his 
countenance rather pleasant, and is 
good tempered. 

The above is written from his 
own mouth, in the presence of, and 
attested by, 


DeEsTAUBAN, French Surgeon. 

Le Fournier, Steward of the 
Hospital. 

Revet, Commissaire de la Prison. 

Le Friem, Garde du Magazin de 
)’Hospital. 


Picaxrp, Soldat de la 1st Demi- 
Brigade. 





of Lavater. 


Tuomas Cocurane, M.D. In. 
spector and Surgeon of the Pr, 
sons, and Agent, &c. for sick and 
wounded Seamen. 

Liverpool, Sept. 9, 1799. 

A true copy, 

Joun Bynon, Clerk in the Office 

for sick and wounded Seamen, 
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ANECDOTES of LAVATER. 


{From Mifs Williams’s Tour in Switece. 
land.] 

E staid long enough at Zu. 

ric to visit its first literary 

ornainent, Lavater. [t being known 

that he is willing te receive stran- 

gers, no traveller of any lettered 

curiosity passes through the town 

without paying him the homage of 
a Visit. 

He received us in his library, 
which was hung thick with portraits 
and engravings, of which he has a 
considerable colleétion, forming 2 
complete study of the ever-varying 
expression of the human face di- 
vine. Some very wise men, who 
admit of no scope to that faculty of 
the mind called imagination, and 
are for ever bringing every theory 
to the square and the compass, con- 
sider his system of physiognomy as 
the fantastic vision of an heated 
brain; but though it may be dffi- 
cult, it is surely ingenious and in- 
teresting, to attempt reducing to 
rules a science which seems to be 
founded in mature. It is surely cu- 
rious to analyse what it is so easy 
to feel, the charm of that expres- 
sion which is the emanation of mo- 
ral qualities; that undefinable grace 
which is not beauty, but something 
more; without which its enchant- 
ments lose their power of fascina- 
tion, and which can shed an ani- 
mated glow, a spark of divinity, 
over the features of deformity. 

* Mind, mind alone, bear witnefs earth 
and heaven, 


The living fountain in itfelf contains 
Of beautcous and fublime.” 
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Anecdotes of Lavater. tof 


Lavater is a venerable looking 
old man, with a sharp, long face, 
high features, and a wrinkled brow: 
he is tall, thin, and interesting in 
his figure: when serious, he has a 
look of melancholy, almost of in- 
quietude; but when he smiles, his 
countenance becomes lighted up 
with an expression of sweetness and 
intelligence. 

There is a simple eloquence in 
his conversation, and effusion of 
the heart extremely gttractive: he 
speaks French with some difficulty, 
and whenever he is at a loss for an 
expression, has recourse to German, 
which I in vain begged a Swiss 
gentleman, who was of our party, 
to translate for me: he told me, that 
for the most part, the German 
words Lavater employed, were 
compound epithets of his own 
framing, which had peculiar energy 
as he used them, but which would 
be quite vapid and spiritless in trans- 
lation. 

The great rule of moral condué, 
Lavater said, in his opinion, was, 
next to God, to respect time. Time 
he considered as the most valuable 
of human treasures, and any waste 
of it, as, in the highest degree, im- 
moral. He rises every morning at 
the hour of five; and, though it 
would be agreeable to him to break- 
fast immediately after rising, makes 
it an invariable rule to earn that re- 
past by some previous labour; so 
that if by accident the rest of the 
day is spent to no useful purpose, 
some portion of it may at least be 
secured beyond the interruptions of 
chance. 

Lavater gave us a most pleasing 
account of morals in Zuric. He 
had been a preacher of the gos- 
pel, he said, in that town, thirty 
years, and so incapable were the 
citizens of any species of corrup- 
tion, that he should have rendered 
himself ridiculous, had he ever, 
Curing that long period, preached 
@ Sciimoa against it, since it was 


a vice unknown. At what a dis- 
tance, thought I, am I arrived from 
London and Paris! 

When we took our leave of Lae 
vater, he begged we would write 
our names and place of abode ina 
book, which he appropriates to the 
use of inscribing the long list of his 
foreign visitors. An hour after my 
return from his house, he came to 
pay me a visit, which I was taught 
to consider as an unusual compli 
ment, since it is his general rule not 
to return the visits of strangers. 
Religion was the theme of his dis- 
course, and he talked of its plea~ 
sures, its consolations, and its hopes, 
with a solemn sort of enthusiastic 
fervour, which shewed how much 
his heart was interested in the sub- 
ject, and how warmly his sensibili- 
ty was awake to devotional feelings. 
Although his zeal was not without 
knowledge, yet it was somewhat 
difficult to discover what was his 
system of belief; whether he was of 
Paul or Apollos, a follower of Cal- 
vin according to the established 
creed of the Swiss church, or whe- 
ther he was not, in some sort, the 
framer of a new doétrine himself. 

One of my fellow travellers, who 
was anxious to wrest from the ve- 
nerable pastor his confession of 
faith, brought in review before 
him the various opinions of the 


fathers, orthodox and heretic, from’ 


Justin Martyr and Origen, down to 
the Bishop of St. David’s and Dr. 
Priestley. But Lavater did not ap- 
pear to have made polemics his 
study; he seemed to think right 
and wrong, in historical fact, of far 
less importance than right and 
wrong in religious sentiment ; and 
above all, in human a¢tion. There 
was more of feeling than of logic 
in his conclusions; and he appear- 
ed to have taken less pains to exa- 
mine religion, than to apply its pre- 
cepts to the regulation of those frail- 
ties and passions of the human heart, 
the traces of which, hidden from 
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others, he had marked with such 
admirable accuracy in the character 
and expression of outward forms. 
For myself, I own the solemn, 
meek, ‘affectionate expression of 
Lavater’s pious sentiments, were 
peculiarly soothing to my fvelings, 
afier having been so long stunned 
with the cavils of French philoso- 
phers, or rather the impertinent 
comments of their disciples, who 
are so proud of their scepticism, 
that they are for ever obtruding it 
in conversation. The number of 
those disciples is augmented since 
the revolution, which has spread 
far and wide the writings of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire; and every 
Frenchman, after having read those 
authors, though he may neither 
have taste enough to admire the 
charms of their genius, or virtue 
to feel the philanthropy of their 
sentiments, has, at least, acquired 
sufficient knowledge to assume the 
appellation of philosopher, and 
prove his claim to that title, by en- 
listing himself under the banner of 
infidelity, without knowing the use 
of his arms. 


agg 


Improvement in Distillation. 


[From Travels in the Southern Provinces 
of the Ruflian Empire, by P.S. Pallas. ] 


SUBOF, the present direc- 

e tor of economical affairs 

in the government of Pensa, has 
published a treatise in the Russian 
language, pointing out the means of 
Increasing the quantity of spirits in 
distillation. From a tchetvert of 
corn or rye, weighing three hun- 
dred and sixty Russian pounds, he 
has, with the usual apparatus, pro- 


of the Colour of Flowers. 


duced six eimers and a quarter of 
spirits; or, by computing the Rus- 
sian eiimer at thirteen quarts, up- 
wards of twenty gallons English 
measure; while others, from a simi- 
lar quantity of grain, could distil 
only five eimers, or about sixteen 
English gallons and one-fourth; 
nay, he assures the public, that he 
has brought the art of distilling to 
such perfection, that from four 
hundred Russian pounds weight of 
grain, he has uniformly obtained 
seven and five-eights eimers of 
proof-spirits. ‘This remarkable in- 
crease of the produce, the author 
attributes principally to the follow- 
ing circumstance: in order to re- 
duce the temperature of the hot 
water used in the mash, he caused 
cold water and ice to be added, by 
which the loss of spirituous parti- 
cles, during the fermentation, was 
prevented. 


a eee 


Method of she eserving the natural 
ur of Flowers. 


T a meeting of the Philoma- 
tic Society, at Paris, Cit. 
Hauy stated the means which he 
had successfully employed, to pre- 
serve the natural colour in the pe- 
tals of a great number of dryed 
flowers. It was only necessary to 
immerse them, for some minutes, in 
alcohol. The colours at first faded, 
but in a short time they resumed 
their natural tint, which remained 
permanently fixed. The author is 
fully convinced of the success of 
this experiment, as he made it ten 
years ago on the flowers-of various 
plants, particularly the Vccla odora- 
ta, Geranium sanguineum, and Vi 
cia dumetorum. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





DomEsTICc. 


SECOND edition of the first 

and second volumes of the 
Medical Repository, has been some 
time preparing, by Messrs. ‘T. and 
J. Swords. The first volume, with 
a new and improved index, 1s 
just published, and the second will 
shortly appear. The increasing 
demand for this valuable work, in 
Europe and America, will doubt- 
less encourage its conductors to 
persevere in their endeavours to 
promote the cultivation of the sci- 
ence of medicine, and philosophy, 
and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge in this country. The frst 
number of the fourth volume was 
published the beginning of the pre- 
sent month. 

In the account of the progress of 
the fine arts in America, may be 
noticed a series of ** Views of the 
City of Philadelphia,” executed and 
engraved with great correctness and 
elegance. 

Dr. Anderson, of this city, bids 
fair to rival Bewick and Nesbit, ia 
that useful art, engraving on wood. 
His recent performances have great 
neatness and delicacy; and, though 
wood is less adapted for heads and 
human figures, he has execated a 
head of General Washington, which 
does credit to his skill as an artist. 

On the 26th of August, the an- 
nual Commencement of Columbia 
College was held in this City. 
The following orations were de- 
livered by the several candidates, 
for the honours of the institution: 

t. The salutatory address, in 
Latin, by George Wilson, of New- 
York, * De Spe.” 

2. An oration “ On Fame,” by 
John Huyler, of New- Jersey. 

3. An oration * On ‘Negro 


Voc. III. No. 2. K 


Slavery,” by Samuel Harris, of 
King’s County (L. I.) 

4. An oration ** On the Study 
of Nature,” by John De Peyster, 
of New-York. 

5. Historical traits of the Jews, 
from their first settlement in North- 
America, by Samson Simson, of 
New-York, in Hebrew. , 

6. An oration ** On Solitude,” 
by John Henry, of New-York. 

7. An oration * On Diversity 
of Charaéter,”? by John Y. Ward, 
of Westchester County. 

8. An oration “On the Pas- 
sions,” by Nicholas I. Quacken- 
boss, of New-York. 

yg. The English salutatory oras 
tion, in the afternoon, ** On Free- 
dom,” by Matthew Tillary, of 
New-York. 

10. An oration in Greek “ Tlegs 
Oras,’ (on Friendship), by Peter 
Wilson, of New York. 

11. An oration “On the Influ- 
ence of Praise on the Human Mind,” 
by John M‘Kinnon, of New-York. 

12. An oration ** On the Utility 
of Biography,” by Charles Floyd 
Thomas, of Westchester. 

13. An oration * On War,” by 
Samuel Halstead, of New-York. 

14. Acomparison between Julius 
Cesar and Bonaparte, by Robert 
S. Livingston, of New-York, 

15. An oration ** On Man,” by 
Philip Hamilton, of New-York. 

The degree of Batchelor of Arts 
was then conferred on John De 
Peyster, Peter Wilson, George 
Wilson, Nicholas I. Quackenboss, 
Samuel Halstead, Philip Hamilton, 
Thomas Rathbone, Matthew Til- 
lary, Samson Simson, John Y. 
Ward, Samuel Harris, John M‘Kin- 
non, John Huyler,RobertS.Living- 
ston, John Henry, and Charles I, 
Thomas. 
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And the degree of Master of Arts 


was conferred on the Rev. Jonathan 
Freeman, of the State of New-York. 

The valediétory oration was then 
delivered by T homas Rathbone, of 
New-York, “ On Avarice,” after 
which the "solemnities of the day 
were closed by prayers from the 
ates oe 

At the medical commencement, 
held in the city ot Philadelphia, on 
the 31st of May, 1800, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
on ten Gmdidates. Their names, 
with the titles of their inaugural 
dissertations, were as follow: to wit, 

Joseph Trent, of Richinond, in 
Virginia—An Inquiry into the ef- 
fects of Light in Respiration. 

Robert Berkeley, of Virginia-— 
An Inquiry into the Modus Ope- 
randi of that Class of Medicines 
called Sedatives. 

Ecdward Darrell Smith, of Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina—An Attempt 
to prove that certain Substances are 
conveyed, unchanged, into the Cir- 
culation; or, if changed, that they 
are recomposed, and regain their 
active Properties. 

James Agnew, of Princeton, 
New- Jersev—On Perspiration. 

John Parker Gough, of Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina—LEssay on 
Cantharides. 

Alexander Ma iY, of. Pennsylva- 
nia—On the Unity of Disease, as 

oppose ed to Nosology. 

John Baptiste Clement Rousseau, 
of Hisp aniola—On Absorption. 

Joseph Glover, of Charleston, 
Sourth-Carolina—An Attempt to 
prove that Digestion in ae de- 
pends on the united Causes of So- 
jution and Fermentation. 

John Moore, of Pennsylvania— 
On Digitalis Purpurea, or Fox- 
Glove 

Frederick Seip, of Philadelphia 
—On Catarad. 

The Manhattan Company, in- 
corporated by an act of the Legis- 
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lature, passed April 2, 1799, for the 
purpose of supplying the city of 
New-York with pure and whole. 
some water, have already inade 
great progress in that excellent 
work. The water, which is of a 
good quality, is raised, by means 
of forcing-pumps and the strengti 
of horses, trom a well on the side- 
hill in the rear of the debtor’s pri- 
son. From the reservoir in its 
neighbourhood, which is on a high 
and commanding piece of ground, 
the water is conduéted through 
bored pine logs to the different 
parts of the town. Already the 
principal streets are furnished with 
these aqueducts, which are laid 
about three feet below the pave- 
ment. Private houses are supplied 
with the water by a small leaden 
pipe, reaching from the main con- 
duit to their cellar or kitchen; and 
the expense, both of this and of 
the supply of water by the year, is 
very moderate.—In passing from 
the reservoir to its places of con- 
sumption, it loses that extreme 
coldness which renders water fresh 
drawn from deep wells dangerous 
to be drunk in hot weather, and 
frequently destructive of life. We 
have not heard of an instance of 
any person killed, or even incom- 


moded, in this way, by the Man- 
hattan water. Besides the waver, 


this company takes the lead in in- 
troducing calcareous materials, in 
the form of Jime-stone and marble, 
for some of their works; and has 
already shown, that stone of this 
quality, from Hudson’s River, can 
be obtained as cheap as the silicious 
sand-stone and granite heretofore 
generally in use. 

Dr. J. Browne, the superinten- 
dant of the water-w orks, has happi- 
ly ascertained, that there is, in the 
county of Westchester, near the 
margin of the East-River or Sound, 
a considerablestratum of calcareous 
stone, well adapted for building 
and flagging. It extends from 
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Morrissina many miles to the east- 
ward, and is very accessible from 
a number of the principal landings. 
Some of the samples of the stone he 
has exhibited to the Manhattan 
Company, are of a white and gra- 
nulated or crystallized structure, and 
susceptible of a handsome polish. 
It is estimated it may be brought 
to New-York, by a water carriage 
not much farther than Hell- Gate, 
upon very moderate terms. Among 
the means of guarding against pes- 
tilence in our Cities, the introduc- 
tion of calcareous stone is an ob- 
ject of great concern. 

By calcining sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) and muriate of soda 
(common salt) together, in a brisk 
heat, with the addition of clay, 
M. Carendetfez has found that a 
double decomposition takes place 
in the dry way. The sulphuric 
acid joins the soda to form a Glau- 
ber’s salt, while the muriatic acid 
conneéts itself with the basis of 
gypsum into a muriate of lime. 
The cheapness of /A/aster of Paris 
and of sea-salt, seems to render 
this process economical, as from 
them both sulphuric acid and soda 
are very conveniently procured. 
And the clay employed to aid the 
decomposition adds very little to 
the expense. 

Travellers in Africa give us par- 
ticular accounts of the sal/ow-tree 
of that continent (croton sebife- 
rum). The American soil pro- 
duces a shrub (myrica cerifera) 
whence wax can be derived in 
considerable quantity, without the 
collecting and elaborating powers 
of the bee. Dr. Joseph Browne, 
of the city of New-York, has dis- 
covered a method of destroying the 
green colour of this substance, ~ and 
of whitening it, without the aid of 
the oxygenated muriatic acid. The 
process is cheap and easy, and the 
candies made of it burn as well as 
those of spermaceti. The Ameri- 
€an woods afford great numbers of 
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these wax-bearing shrubs, and the 
wax, when brought to market, sells 
for sixteen cents per pound, little 
more than the sum which tallow 
sells for. The lowness of its price 
prevents the exertions of the people 
of the country to colleét the berries 
and extract their wax; in conse- 
quence of which, many tons of 
this valuable natural produétion 
are annually lost. Should the in- 
genious inventor of this new pro- 
cess establish a manufactory for 
bleaching myrtle- -wax, there would 
be a creat saving to the country, 
and the article, when purified and 
refined, would be as fit for plasters 
and ointments as for candles. 

A mine, affording coai of an ex- 
cellent quality, has been opened, 
lately, on the waters of the river 
Lehigh, in Pennsylvania. The place 
is said to be a little north of the 
gap in the Blue Mountains. This 
is a fortunate discovery, and it is to 
be hoped that future researches will 
deteét that invaluable inflammable 
substance not only in Pennsylva- 
nia, but on the upper branches of 
the Susquehannah, in New-York. 

C. D. Ebeling, Professor of His- 
tory, and Keeper of the Public Li- 
brary in Hamburgh, whose fourth 
volume of American Geography, 
in the German tongue, was men- 
tioned in the Medical Repository, 
ern in this city, has publish- 
eda fifth. Itis a large octavo of 
more than eight hundred pages, 
and comprehends his account of 
the States of Delaware and Mary- 
land. We cannot discover any 
diminution of the industry and ta- 
lents displayed in the former parts 
of this laborious and interesting 
work. Convinced of the utility 
of communicating to European 
Writers a true state of things as they 
existin America, we again express 
our hope, that the gentlemen of 
the United States who have leisure 
and opportunities, will aid Mr, 
Kibeling in his laudable undertak- 
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ing, sothat the accounts printed in 


the eastern hemisphere, concerning | 


the present condition of the wes- 
tern, may be correct and authen- 
tic. 
We understand that a third edi- 
tion of The Magnetic Atlas, with 
important improvements, is now 
preparing for the press, and pro- 
posed soon to be published. 

It seems this new work is much 
simplified, and intended to show, 
by inspection, at a single view, the 
magnetic variation, on the different 
parts of the globe, for the com- 
mencement of the new century, so 
necessary to be known and allowed 
for by every navigator and land- 
surveyor, demonstrated on the same 
projection as the former edition, 
with the addition of curve lines 
drawn through the different places 
where the variation is equal, there- 
by avoiding the trouble and difficul- 
ty of measuring angles. To ren- 
der it as perfect as possible, Mr. 
Churchman, the author, has been 
engaged in making observations of 
the magnetic variation at different 
places on our coast, in order that 
the same may be applied to the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the longitude at 
sea; and the recent experiments 
prove the possibility of making ob- 
servations with more accuracy than 
was apprehended, even by some 
eminent navigators. The ‘follow- 
ing document shows the attention 
shown to Mr. Churchman in Paris. 

Bureau, for the encouragement of 
the sciences in Paris, the 26th of 
Frimaire, and 4th of the Republic. 


The Minister of the Interior to 
Citizen John Churchman. 
Citizen, 

There has been sent me, by the 
Executive Directory, a memotr, in 
which you announce that you pre- 
sented to the National Convention, 
near the close of their last sessior, 
a work, written in the English lan- 
guage, on your method of finding 


vyn, Or Meinoirs of the year 1793s 
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the longitude at sea by the variation 
of the magnetic needle, and the 
knowledge of the magnetic points, 
and you demand an opyortunity to 
prove that discovery by a nautical 
expedition. 

This object is, without doubt, of 
sufficient importance to merit the 
attention of government, and I had 
already decided, that your work 
should be submitted to the exa- 
mination of the Institute National, 
whom it particularly concerns, when 
an arret arrived from the Directory 
confirming the same decision. 

I inclose you a copy of that arret, 
which I shall, at the same time, 
transmit to the National Institute, 
where you are requested to send 
your work. 

“ The DireCtory Executive invites 
the Institute National to examine 
the work of Citizen Churchman, of 
the United States, written in Eng. 
lish, in which the author proposes 
a method for determining the lon- 
gitude at sea; and that they will give 
their advice upon the improvement 
which will be promoted in naviga- 
tion by the translating of that work 
into the French language. 

“ The Executive Directory re- 
quests the Minister of the Interior 
to transmit the present arret to th 
Institute National. 


* (Signed) REUBELL, 


President.” 


Professor Wildenow, of Beriin, 
in a letter to Dr. Mitchill, of March 
1, 1800, offers to exchange the 
seeds and dried plants of Europe tot 
those of America. To the bota- 
nists of the United States, an over- 
ture of this kind, from a person of 
so much reputation and experience; 
promises numerous advantages. 
This learned gentleman is now en- 
gaged in editing 2 a new edition of 
Linne’s Species Plantarum, to in- 
clude the newly-discovered plants. 

The second part of Arthur Mer- 
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has just been published by George 
F. Hopkins. 

An oétavo edition of Park’s 
Travels in the interior of Atrica, 
has been published by John Tie- 
bout and George F. Hopkins. 
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HE gaseous oxyd of azote, 
carefully prepared from ine 
nitrate of ammoniac, was inhaled at 
the house of the Roval Institution, 
in Albemarle-street, in the presence 
of soime hundreds of spectators. 
The first gentleman who mace the 
experiment, inhaled it without any 
perceptible effeéts: he had inhaled 
this gas before, both in large and 
small quantities, without its pro- 
ducing any sensible effects. On 
another gentleman it produced a 
strong disposition to involuntary 
laughter, which continued about 
ten minutes; he afterwards felt his 
spirits uncommonly lively for the 
remainder of the day, took his din- 
ner witha better appetite than usual, 
and said that he felt a particular ac- 
tivity and sense of lightness, as if he 
could have mounted into the air. 
The pulse of the third gentleman 
gradually diminished in strength, 
and increased in frequency during 
the inhalation; at last his vision 
and hearing became indistinét and 
confused, and a syncope was with 
dificulty prevented. No other ef- 
fect than slight head-ach and con- 
siderable languor succeeded. The 
quantity of gas inhaled by each gen- 
tleman, was about two gallons. 
The third and last volume of 
that truly splendid, and valuable 
work, Mr. Beaumont’s Travels 
through the Lepontine Alps, illus- 
trated with twenty-six large views, 
beautifully engraved, and a chart 
of places connected ‘with the rout 
from Lyons in France, to Turin 
in Lombardy, including the prin- 
cipal peaks of that chain of the 


Alps from the Bochetta to Mount 
St. Gothard in the Lepontine Alps, 
which has been lately delayed on 
account of the advanced and extra- 
vagant price of paper, will speedi- 
ly be finished. 

At Naples there exists a semina- 
ry of native Chinese. Excited by 
the enthusiasts which the catholic 
missionaries sent to China, have 
left behind them, they enter into 
this establishment in order to be in- 
struéted in the doétrines of the 
christian religion, and after a few 
years return to China, where, upon 
their arrival, they are hanged. This 
is what they desire, being persuad- 
ed that by it they obtain the palm 
of mar tyrdom. Upon this estab-~ 
lishment, and its tendency, it was 
observed, by a number of the Na- 
tional Institute, that, as Naples was 
then in the hands of the French, 
it was desirable to make choice of 
a few of the most intelligent of 
that seminary, and invite them to 
Paris, where they might be made 
extremely useful by the knowledge 
they might communicate concern- 
ing their literature. He further ob- 
served, that the National Library 
of France contained many thou- 
sands of Chinese books, which re- 
main there only as objects of curi- 
Osity, no one being able to decy- 
pher them. 

Fair for books at Leipsic—Ger- 
man literature enjoys an advantage 
which no other country has. We 
allude tothe market for books, fur- 
nished by two fairs in the year, at 
Leipsic; a centre from which lite- 
rary productions are spread, not 
only to the confines of the Empire, 
but throughout Europe. The most 
considerabie of these two fairs is 
held immediately after the great 
fair for merchandise, three weeks 
after Easter, and it continues nearl 
three weeks. The other, whichis 

called the fair of St. Michael, falls 
off every year; and it seems proba- 
ble, that the two fairs will soon be 
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united inone. No German book- 
seller fails to-attend the great fair, 
or at least to send an agent in whom 
he confides. Every one brings 
with him the books and music he has 
published in the course of the year. 
Authors who have published books 
on their own account, commission 
some bookseller to take their works 
to the fair. A large catalogue, in 
octavo, is published to announce 
the productions sold by the several 
booksellers, and even such as are 
in the press; besides which, every 
bookseller has a catalogue of his 
new publications, with the prices 
affixed. Every day the accounts 
of the booksellers with each other 
are settled in a large hall, where 
there are a great number of small 
tables and chairs, so that more than 
an hundred booksellers may place 
themselves two and two to arrange 
their business. Here they treat for 
exchanges of books, or taking them 
on commission; or, in fine, any bu- 
siness relative to the sale of books. 





Poetry. 


When the booksellers return ¢g 
their respective abodes, they reprint 
their catalogues, to announce the 
new publications they have brought 
home with them. Literature seems 
to receive an electrical shock, and 
to be renovated at these periods; 
where a circumstantial account of 
the state of ietters mav be easily 
procured. The catalogue of the 
last tair furnished not less than three 
thousand new books, and a hun. 
dred new pieces of music, exclusive 
of foreign publications, which oc- 
cupy a place apart in the catalogue, 
Novelsand theatrical pieces amount- 
ed to more than three hundred; but 
the former were more than four times 
the number of the latter. Many of 
these new productions were of little 
value, and we were too often de- 
ceived with titles. There were 
some continuations of excellent 
works; but as to publications en- 
tirely new, there were not many 
distinguished for originality, taste, 
or usefulness, 
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ODE 
To Charlefton College. 
By J. Davis. 


Ncompass’p by a verdant green, 
Which oft my feet at dawn have 
prefs’d, 
Behold the walls, remotely feen, 
Of Charlefton College ftand confefs’d. 


Hail! rev’rend pile of claflic bricks, 
With not a bell to cal! the crowd ; 
Olt haft thou witnefs’d boyith tricks, 
And heard the truant laugh aloud. 


My bufy mem’ry loves to dwell 
Upon the gaily-circling hours, 
I fix weeks pats’d within thy cell, 


Or rather academic bow’rs, 


Bleft tafk! to rear the tender thought, 
And cultivate th’ unfolding mind 

Of idle boy, with mifchief fraught, 
Or unto wickedneis inclin’d. 


But, Mufe! thy fportive wiles reftrain, 
To GeorGe I would my lays addreis; 

GeorGe, who can toil, and not complain, 
GeorGE, whofe endowments all confefs 


Say! muft we both ignobly groan, 

Of ev’ry whining boy the jeft, 

And on our monumental ftone 

Have, “ Here a Pedagogue finds reft!" 


Avert this lot, ye Gods, I crave, 
Redeem me from the toi! of fchools; 
I was not born to be a flave, 

Or, dully wife, to fuckle fools. 
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ODE to a CRICKET.* 


Written on Sullivan’s Ifland. 


By J. Davis. 


‘ERRY chirper, tuneful gueft, 
That refuge feek it beneath my cot, 
Undifturb’d enjoy thy reft, 
Here contentment be thy lot. 


On airy wings of goffamer, 
Comit thou from my old abode, 
Still my haunt with fong to cheer, 
And of life to {mooth the road? 


Envy not the lofty dome, 
Or the coftly forms of State; 

But within my humble room, 
Snatch the joys that on thee wait. 


Here no facrilegious hand 
Shall moleft thy fnug retreat ; 

But with numbers gay and bland, 
Thy welcome note I'll nightly greet. 


Stranger here to all reftraint, 
Cheer me with thy merry fong; 

Or indulge in foft.complaint— 
Pleafures to the fad belong! 


While the waves around us roar, 
Foaming high, without controul, 

Salely trom the tranquil fhore, 
Fearlefs, hear the tempeit howl. 


a 


HORACE IMITATED.—Ode xi. b. 1. 
Tu ne quafieris. 
To Joun Davis. 


EEK not to fcan thy future ftate, 

\J How foonthe Gods fhall feal thy fate, 
Nor anxious wifh to know, 

If this the laft great Jove ordain, 

Or other fummers yet remain, 


To glad thy heart below. 


Be wife! Pour out the fparkling wine, 
Abridge vain hope, invoke the nine, 
Dilpel each wafting care; 
E'en now the circling minutes fly, 
The prefent moment thou enjoy, 
Nor future evils fear. 
L. Georce. 
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SWIFT IMITATED. 
To Lucas Georace. 


CARE not for my doom a curfe! 
Vain thought might tend to make it 
worfe, 
But prefent joys partake; 
Refign’d, fhould Jove fupreme command 
My {oul to wander from this land, 
And crofs the Stygian lake. 


Yet, if to drink were to be wife, 
The fparkling glafs fhall glad my eyes, 
If you would fend me wine; 
Whether old Port or bright Champaign, 
Or Tokay rich, from Hungary’s plain, 
Your bard will not repine. 
J. Davis. 


- ire 


The VILLAGE CHURCH-YARD: 


A Fragment. 
By ELeanor.f 


WEN the bright moon her luftre 
throws around, 

To light the precinés of the facred 
ground, 

Where the rude peafants of the hamlet 
fleep, 

No more impell’d with worldly cares to 
weep, 

Be mine the fate to roam the tombs 
among, 

Where gloom infpires with mournful 
thoughts my fong— 

Paufe o’er the grave in which partakes 
repole 

The frantic lover, freed from all his 
woes— 

Or view the turf that hides the gentle 
frame 

Of her whofe {miles could admiration 
claim. 


Perhaps, beneath this fpreading cy- 

preis’ gloom, 

The village minftrel finds an early tomb, 

Whom vernal flowrets, moift with glift’- 
ning dews, 

Weep o’er at night, in concert with the 
Mule. 

In vain he fang the paftimes of the green, 

Where comely {wains and nymphs were 
often feen, 


* - : , ‘ ° — 
Many writers have been charmed with crickets. It is recorded of Scaliger 


iat he kept feveral in a box. 


+ Written in England, 1797. See vol, ii, p. 159, of this Magazine, 
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Beating at eve, in artlefs dance, the 
ground, 

To the foft pipe and tabor’s jocund found. 

Vainly his eye enthufiaftic roll’d, 

While the ftrung lyre his thoughts fub- 
limely told; 

For not tradition has preferv’d the fong 

That once claim’d plaudits from the 
lif’ning throng. 


Lo! here the half-effac’d infcription 
fhows 
An aged parent finds his laft repofe, 
W hofe cottage, where the clm-tree fkirts 
the road, 
Rais'’d by his hands, in ruftic glory ftood. 
Oft did he fharc the labours of the day, 
Where ears of corn in undulation play ; 
And when, at eve, he fought his happy 
home, 
he crackling faggot cheer’d the cottage 
dome ; 
Nor did the houfe-wife ¢iew, without 
delicht, 
Wer much-lov'd confort come to biefs 
her fight ; 
While the foft babes, with prattling 
tongues, drew near, 
Flis envied kifs, or kind carefs to fhare. 


But here the tablet, to the roving 
fight, 
Proclaims the fexton fleeps in darkeft 
night, 
Who, thro’ twelve years the peafant’s 
grave had made, 


Singing, regardlefs, o’er the uprais’d 
{pade, 


Poetiry. 


Nor heard, deprefs’d, the bell in folema 
toll, 

Announce his neighbour’s late departed 
foul, 

But to his labour at the fummons fped, 

To form another hillock o’er the dead. 

Yet fince on earth all trades alike awaije 

Th’ impending fhaft of unaverting fate, 

This man, who obfequies to thoufands 
gave, 

Here in this fpot has found himfelf 2 
grave. 


But here, where flowets of hues fan. 


taltic grow, 

The gentle thepherd, ftruck by death, 
lies low, 

Who fed his flocks upon the mountain's 
brow. 


Oft did he, at the orient morn, repair 

To the fheep cote, where bleatings fill’d 
the air, 

While his rough dog, with meafur'd fteps, 
behind, 

In hoarfe, fhort barking, bay’d the vernal 
wind. 

No more his feet fhall climb the fteepy 
rock, 

No more his hands fhall fhear the tender 
flock, 

No more his lambs along the ftubble 
ground 

Crop the fweet plant, or in gay frolic 
bound; 

Nor fhall his pipe, with foft, melodious 

ftrain, 

Breathe to the praife of Daphne thro’ 

the plain. 
(Catera defunt.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Specuilatict, No. IT.” has been received, and will bé inserted 


in the Magazine for September. A continuance of the communications 


f this pleasing writer is requested. 


‘“ Edward and Susan: a Poetical Tale,” shall appear in our next 


Number. 
The Cottige: - 


is, Indeed, too humble a muse for our Miscellany. 
** A Voyage irom Bristol to New-York” will be inserted in our next. 
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